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[MEETING HER FATE.] 


CINDERELLA. able, and that yet was a ghastly reality, would ; one in her jlife. Was the man stark, staring 
drive her mad. mad ? 
6 Shas However, she followed him back to the car- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Apventurgs, like other things, never come 
alone ; they go in threes, in my opinion, like 
misfortune, good lack, and the graces, 

Pauline was better, much better, though 
Mary Ann still slept in her room, and one 
atternoon they had been out together shopping 
on High-street—quite a dissipation for 

@ 
Mary Ann was investing in a new dress, and 


had begged the benefit of Miss Rivers’s taste 
and advice, 


She would be anythiug, she had urged in 
this last appeal ; their hamblest servant—only 
take her away from Miss Jones’s school. 

As she turned round from dropping her 
missive into the box she noticed a large open 
landau drawn up, and an old lady leaning back 


riage, and discovered that the old lady hkea 
— was the Princess, who wished to see 
er. 


She seemed strangely agitated. Her features 


were working, her eyes blinking, her breath 


in a fatigued attitude, wrapped up in magnifi- | coming in little short gasps as she eagerly, 


cent furs, although it was an August day; a 
shrivelled little old lady, with a high, thin 
nose and sharp dark eyes. 

She looked like a little old fairy, Pauline 
said to herself, with a smile, as her eyes en- 
countered the piercing orbs of this aristocratic 
venerable person. 


bent forward, and said,— 


“ Excuse me, but what is your name?” — 
* Pauline.” 
Before she had time to add “‘ Rivers” the 


fairy had thrown herself back with a sigh of 
relief, and said,— 


‘* Ah, I’m nevémistaken. I knewit. Get 


The dress was chosen, and was all that 


She seemed to have received a kind of shock. | into the carriage, my dear; I wish to have a 


& 


BE il 





y Ann's fondest wishes had painted. She 
be had gone to the butcher’s, whilst Pauline 
pene © post-office to post a letter (a third 

able, agonised appeal to her sisters to re- 
iove her from school). 
 .. _ that-to remain on at ‘Miss Jones's, 
pes e knew the secret of the house, the 

; Which was like a volcano in their midst, 

Seemed 80 unnatural, theatrical, improb- 





She started upright as a dart, whilst, un- 
knowing of the sensation she had created, 
Pauline walked calmly away ; but in a moment 
a powdered footman was running after her. 
Breathless he panted out, — 

“Beg pardon, miss, but the Princess wishes 
to speak to you at once.” 

The Princess! Pauline had never even seen 





talk with you.” 

Then to her coachman, — 

“ Take a turn of two miles along the broad 
road, and come back here. Now, my dear,” 
taking Pauline’s hand in hers, “tell me all 
about yourself—quiockly, quickly, quickly |!” 

She spoke in a curious foreign accent, but 
with great fluency, and had. like all forsignuers, 
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@ considerable, ameunt of what is called 
“m ” and gesticulatioen. f 

“You are very kind,’ said her bewildered 
companion ; “‘ but there is so little totell. “I 
am an orphan.” 

“ Ab, alas, I feared so! Poor Pauline!” 

‘I never knew my father er 
was killed by an accident before I was born; 
and she diced when I was a few weeks’ old.” 

“ Yes; and what then?” i : 

“Then I was brought up at a farm till I 
was six; then I came home to Mount Rivers, 
and then I was sent to school here. I have 
been at school, and never going home for nine 
years,” her voice breaking as she spoke, and 
tears, in spite of herself, springing to her 
eyes. 

“Then, have you no relatives at all, ma 
chére ?” 

** Two stepsisters, who were older than my 
mother. They own the family place. Phey 
hate me. I'ney are worse than nothing. They 
never write to me, or notice me from year's 
end to year’s end.” 

“ As bad as Cinderella's sisters,’’ with a little 
dry laugh. 

“Yes,” with a wintry smile, “I was always 
called Ginderella by the servants, because I 
was brought up in the kitchen.” 

“And what is your name beside Pauline, 
my child? and where do year sisters live?” 
shaking her curls, 

“Rivers iamy name, They live at Mount 
Rivers, nea PFoxrock, in, Cormabire, very far 
away from here.” 

“ Ab, jes, I know them; tall, nosed, 
elderly, one of them: merried. 





The 


a little about me,” looking at her: com. 

panion oat of her dark, heomgpdaaded old eyes. 

** Your mother was my ni 

till she fell #gtm disgrace with me, and ran 
” i an altered voice. 


grand-aent, Cinderella, and I 
wish I could take you away with me now ; but 
I cannot. I am ret to Roseia to.mer- 
row, E maust go; but I shall come back 


I ball certainly come bagk. 

‘* Cheer up, dear child; bright @ays-are in 
store for you yet. I am going to be 
to you. I shall ba your fairy er for 
the sake of poor Pauline. Kies me, child. 
You have your mother’seyes, You don’t know 
my name. 

**My name is Princess Sophie Dormanoff, 
Iam rich; I have no children. Politics are 
my children since your mother left me, 

‘Many people think me an old witch. I 
know too much ; but I am not nearly so old as 
I leek, and my, beein is as. young as ever. 
Here,” taking off her glove, “is a ring,” dise 
pleying ® maguilicaat diamord one on her 
thin, shrivelied forefinger, “fave, you apy 
teken you aan give me, Pauline. Sap DMEA 
you have your mother’s diamonds, celu va 
sans dira?” 

“ No, I never knew she bad any,” 

“What!” cofouring even through her pallor. 
“This must be seen ta; you shall not he 
robbed. Give me thet Nftle silver brooch as 
@ token; and when I ‘sentt it to ye it is. a gign 
you are to come to me or that_1 gm poming to 
you. Now, here we are, Punline, aiid we must 
part‘for the present, I wish Iwas not leaving 
England to-morrow, for your Bake. You have 
given me & mew interest in life.” 

“Pe mo one thing,” said Bawiine, im- 
petucusly. “Was my mother » Rossin -as 
well as you?” 

“Her: father wes s Rosdan, hor mather 
Bogtiah.. Boe was hoth, you - Now get 
ont quicldy. De mot. tay amy thang about emr 
mMeetang ; mab Bid emp lites ‘pon neddl see me 
again ' nem is-en the; ; 
may be sure of that.” apse 

And with these parting words the little lad y 


4 


—_—_— 


”  — 





eee — -——_>—_____ = 
pniied up her for rug, waveden tiny Band¢| Inrpitqot Mount Rivers re fine eatate, 
to her gragd-micco, and wasywhigled rapidly | with vwell-to.dp tepantry and la Yearly 
out of sight, leaving Panline standing in t | rentat; ft could notstand the eodtinadl i 


of the post-office as.motinpiess aa if ahe bad 
been turned into a pillarbox. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Wurrner it was that her sisters were touched 
ber appeal, or ee they felt thus thay 
could not always keep Pauline at school, or 
whether Miss Jones had written to anneunce 
that her payee “finished,” I camnat. say 
for certain ; Pantine received a favoxrable 


answer to her letter, enclosing money for her 
journey (second clas»), and within a week was 


receive a very warm or sisterly 
Matilda and Caroline. 


was past seventeen, and quite gro’ 
looked, her sisters said, older than herage. 
She found everything very much chapged, 
both with regard to the place ond: ie, serge 
Mrs. Taff was _gome. Phobe had taken 
post, and was Rousekeapcr and confidential 
maid xokled ime one. 


There were vee tew servants, Many of tho 


i 


roOoss Were Saye t closed. 
ground, the tes warn 0 vad need of pruning, 
ne carriage was sent to meet hex, only @ 

and musty fly. : 


mistress of ali those broad ares, of money iu 
the funds, of pictares, carrieges, horses, plate! 

True, Matilda was thirty, aud by no means 
beautiful; but he could not have everything. 
He feigned an overwhehning passion for her 
pereon (when it was her purse with which he 
was enamoured), ‘ 

Deluded Matiida did not discover thig, She 
Was enrapiared wish her fascinating lover, and, 
in, spite of the. advice of older people, who 
recommended her te Inek well before she 
leaped, and who were somewhat suspicions of 
this guftarplaying, aweob-voiced Couns Villiani, 
Fhe married hins and became a Countess. 
Peor woman ! Ti was the only consolation. she 
had—thia handle te her name, 

He lived sbroud (and so, of course, aid she 
and Carrie), and a6 titsi if was.a kind of royal 
progress, but after a, time the Ange cheques 

be derranded of fis * loveliest” Mianttic 

nmade her wines. His property, be sad, 
wat in « fittle dificutty jwrat at the time, bus 
would he available shortly, aug? te would take 
her to his palace in tite Apennines, where she 
would reign as “quetncf besaty-and of love.’ 
Meanwhile they must live, bot living 4 not 
pcr Amari ar po tibles, wpatieg. 
card-playing! He xpent, t, am t, 
He began io be harwh aa Ng ttoatenl’ aait 
He no lowger begged for money. 

He demanded it as a right, and she, poor fool, 
still madly in love with bisa, bought sissnaiies 





and his good graces by thousand of pounds, 


once mere at Mount Rivers, where she did nos. 
reception from 


7 jng out, nothing comingin. Farm 
sfver-farm was mertgayed, trees were cut down 
wholesale ; finally, in desperation, pictures ang 

. nd i : tly > ati 

and carriages were sold, and most of the 

servants dismissed. When Ooant Villiani had, 

as it were, sucked the orange quite dr 

spent every available shilling, he forged Oneinn 
name for a large sum, and disappeared quite 
anddenly. Carrie had to ‘‘pay up.” She 
could not possibly expose her sister’s husband, 
and they retarped to Engiaud sadder ang 
wiser women, te live on the remains of their 
shattered fortume in a few rooms at Mount 

Aftera time they heard of the death 

/and Carrie for one breathed 
By @int of most rigid economy 


nces to some extent, and 
toete ens aloft among their old 
Rivers and the Countess 


, ti every entertainment within 

-reach ef the hired fly. Carry still hopedto 
}macey; indeed, Matilda was not averse to try. 
ing-her fortune a second time, Every nerve was. 
straimed to farbish up their once splendid 
dresaes, aud te.present a brave, fashianable, 
youthful appearance among the neighbouring 
Pauline was very clever with the needa, and 
most useful to a was without delay 
installed ag dr Day after day 
she sat im thein, dressing-reom stitch, —— 


stitching *i) back ached 
en ccrmate wu! and Bam. 


times over pr ne re Teen Pauline 
badthe sati ) of dressing her, doing her 
BC bair, arranging her flowers, making 


‘saaaieotioe 
eae nnaees 
won iecomaiean - 





her grav 
Asto 3 
The faet was, the Comms had laid greedy un- 
scrupaleus hands.en them, and pawued then 
years age, Nothing was sacred from him. 
And Matilda had actually persuaded herself— 
the wish being father to the thought—that 
they had come into Mrs. Rivers’s haods feom 
some suspicious source! Why had she never 
worn them ? 

Time went on, it was winter, Snow wi 
deep on the ground, and still no sign of the 
promised visit from the old Fairy, as Pauline 
mentally called-her, Winter gave ple w 
Spring, apd apriag jin tara 10.anmmar, J 
Bue Gage DOL, ond Pauline began, te spank Ut 
phe was & mental delusign-—disto. thas. serxille 
advesture in Miss Jyunes'’s west bog 

Taecountry wae vory gay Tae lord ot* 
neighhouring manor wea coming dove folie 
these at last, and the whele neighbour 
was in a flutter, the female portion of # 
especially, fox was. he not immensely, 
gxead light ip the polities) bemisprere—a 
unmarried? People raid he was to mach 
taken wp with the business of his peril 
give @ thought to anything else. el po 
session, aad hot days and nights of head 
hag isnecked ign up, and. We had come dom 
to. the, manor, to. which he bad been se 1008 * 
stranger, for complete rest. He wad 
Open, & boginer 4 write a letter ; he was t 


nothing. 2 
Now wag the time totake him at.ady 
thought all the motkers with mar 





daughters for miles round. He would have 
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ample leieure for hours of dalliance at lawn 
parties, picnics, race meetings, and eves balls. 
ie mast goto the Dake’s ball, of coarse —in 
fact, he was expeeted to make his, first:appear- 
ance om that) cecasion, Royalty, would) be 
these, all the eopmty would be there, they had 
peentooking forwand ¢o it for the last moath— 
albthe- county, every-girk within miles-—exeept 
Paulina, 
NBi—~Sir Philip was by no. means the:an- 
chopite peopl’ imagined. 





CHARTER IX. 


Pasriw delighted in dancivg, and) had, a 
nesarabtaste fyyis, agood earand a light fons, 
andmany @ time abe had waltzed about, the 
sehoalzoons, on wet ages, with her dear friend | 
Letty. Horstters bod erocived.a cand of-in- 
vitation for the “ Countess Viliani and) the 
Misses Rivers.” J 

“Preposteyouak”: exelaimed Carrie, throw- 
ing it dowe, pattishly ; ‘tas ié two ot « family 
sere not ample, £ wonfles haw they even 
know of your anistence, Payiine—absund! ” 

“T am sen cl dont. kaos,” she resunned, 
meekly, as she took np, Ossriv’s brogaded prina- 
reas satin, and eommereced to renovate the 
bogs witle seme priceless oliiiace. 

* Mind. yom pat ij en: fall—very fall)” she 
said, impeniousiy; “ sett leava-plenty fer iwo 
raffles: im the sleeves, and be quick, There's 
the front breadth of the skirt to be taken ont 
yet and tegned; and Matilds reyes yon wust.sef 
towork on ber raby vaivet to-moxtaw, on it 
will never be done indivec.. Yes”--appromingly, 
aa she, sewed) away-—-*thes wilh do, and a 
buach of brosvn velvet wall-flowers just there, 
you knew! Why, heavens sug eqrhi, ehild;” 
very igritably, ‘‘what'a thie duep of water oa 
my good bedy—a.tear? ” tragicalyy,. * Disguat- 
ing! What on earth are pon oryiug far? Ace 
you piel?’ quernionsly. +I opedo anadness 
you'll: pat is, off tild altar tae bald!” with 
amiable candoun 


_ * Whatvere you oryingfor ?’’ she reiterated, 
izritably, 


“Qh! Carrie, how I wish I was going too,!” 
stie exclaimed, claspiag her Rants, ant gazing 
at’ ken imploringiy: * Couldn't I go? Qh! 
sey Boould, Tl not he a. bit in your way— 
Pikstay- in a. camer if ianiy I may, see the 

end the, people. Do—do: please take 
‘me; far ence,” 

* What nonsenra! she cried, “I reall 
wonder a6 you. Goa to the Dake's ball! 
wonder you can prepose such a thing. In. the 
frat two of a family are more than 
enongh; and, in the seeamd place, you: have 
no deans” evidently putting for ward this fact 
as & ‘fehineher.” 

*Obt! I'vo am old Indien muslia Matilda 
fave me,” she ‘interrupted, eagerly; * Loan 
sit up. ab night and do i wp quite nicely. I 
need not tale any timefrom warkiug Jon you,” 


v 

* kuyowey, if you had a dress we wonld: not 
take you—these’s no room in the fly, your 
manners ave not fermed, you know ua one, 
aman =e be quite ant of your proper 

re deivively ; thres women, too! 
Widicelome, Ted Y 

(What ie v 2” she asked, 
bitterly, Desebeceingt = : 

** Yea) returned Oarria, quite frankly; “ you 
bere o great-taste tliat way--qrite a talens— 
ho lady ever had such an aceotplishment! 
Yee take. after, yeur mother ;: you axe her 

and wevhave long eome: to: the ganetn- 
that she was somebedy’s ladies’ maid,” 
Voice. 

“@he was. nothing of the sort!’ exclaimad 
Pautiue, forious!y, ‘lim ping the @rowded body 
ont > % end if you, don’t resmot-rchat 
you have said I will never sew another witek 
melee HOw dare you say such things af my 


‘This was a threat thathad great: affect on 
fvs, Dress was her idol, aud Paniine was 
wid idol’s high priest, so, 2fter a time, she 

aT eLy Peluctanshy, —~ 


mysteriqus.about her, nopw.cga you? Avg, any 
Way, there’s. no.need to fly into a. rege for no- 


A& this;momen} Phoahe came into the ropm, 
looking quitg excited, and, said,— 
“‘Taere’s a person. downstaira to see Miss 
Pauline.” 
This was the first visitor sho had ever had 
in her life. No wonder the aanouncament 
creased @ sonsation. 
Pauline’s mind at onca flew to, the,‘ Prin- 
cess,” her grand agnt, apd throwing down her 
work for the second time, and, not waiting to 
attend to Carrie’s questions or specplations, 
she ran, very quickly. downstairs, 
| Td was,not hor aot, bat ao elderly woman, 
who, logked her over. very. soerply 43 she en- 
tered.tharosia. She felt a ik-en peng of dis- 
appointmagat,as her vsitar advanced with a 
heggiag: petition for the,chilgrea of gailqra lost 
at.sem Why did she apply to Pauline, and 
why did she ecratinize her wink sgeh keen, 
griticad glemoes, as. if sha waa mentally measur- 
ing her frem tip to tea? 
She, hastily, assured her that ghe had. no 
means of helping, her in any way, upleas a 
shilling (if was her only one) would, bo of any 
service to hex. This she produced from a 
wrinkled oj leather parse, and aanded ig over 
timidly, tiee 
The sivangar accepted if with thanks, and 
curtseyed hersqlf away, keeping her eyes npog 
Panline till the deor was closed hesween trem. 
“The idea of asking for you! ” ovied Corrie, 
contamptupasly. “She meant me, you stnpt 
Paoebet. What does any ong want with Miss 
Pantine ? Prepasgtesous |” 

“ Well, aay way, the, person, asked fon Miss 
Panling, and bad ker name, aa pai as you 
please,’ returned Pucove, rather sulkily, and 
the, subject dropped, ‘ ‘ 


The great day of the ball dawned at last—a 
lovely , 

Panling, wag ap at dawn, and hard af work 
for hours hefara.brea'stast on yoadohless ruby 
velvet; and, thankato herindgstry, the great 
dusiness, was agpisfagterily, completed by 
twelve o'clock, and the whole long sucamer 
afterneon was oxtigely her owg property. — 

The housa was quiei—Matiida and Carrie 
were both,Jying dowa sa.9s to ha quite ‘ fresh ” 
far the fasigaes.ot drowing and tke evening's 
revelry—so. puttiag on a big shaded hat and 
takiag ug @ bogs she, strafied ont inte the 
pleasure grounds. : 

Poor pleapuxagrongds | What worid Grant 
have.sadii he say them now? High, rank 
grass concealed, the very shapa of the beda, 
moas covered the gravek, statnes lay prone be- 
side their pedestals, the walks between the 
shrubs were impassable in many places from 
tangled branches and! a dense growth of un- 
restrained undarwood 

Pauline sat.dews on ag.old. stone seat, and 
tried, ta goucentgaiea hor: thoughts on the kool 
in ber hawd. Ji.wasuseless, The fire, and a 
gomfortable arg-qoaix, and a poarieg, day, 
with rain lashing the panes, are tae bess. aur. 
roundings for enjoymapt of that. kiad, 
(eapocially if che mind is nos:dwelling on, ognex 
makters) not a balmy Jgly. aftexagon,. with 
waying. flowers, boqming buay: bess, and 
gandy butterfica all abous one, 

The insaeh world were enjoying themselveg 
—it was the seqgon of enjoyment. All young 
thiage had theiz day--was she paver: to bave 
hers? Panlineagked bemalf, hopelevely. 

She. gos, up, and walkad.away mechanically 
towards the woods, with her hatover her arm, 
and very bitter, discontented feelings ip ber 
hear 


ti. 
Why wae she, to, ba different.to ofhex, happy 
gicls? For what was sae baing pauished by 
this blighted life? She was eighteen, sae had 
not @ friend.in the world, exagpi Istiy, from 
whonr she was divided by the lengih of Hag- 
land. She had: nat eye, 2 pet animal, no 
amngement, no varigig foam year’s aud te 





Perhaps she was net. However, you 


can’t deny that there was something very 


| poverty in the house beyond, but had none of 


theallovistions hor sisters experionced., [5 was 
| her business and their pleasare that she 
| shouldsit ep home and: sew, like the girl in the 
' song of the shiré. 

Thinking these thoughts she, rambled on, 

and unwittingly passed: their gown. boundaries 
and into their neighbour's. 1h didi not aignity 
re had often done so. belore, gud newer me 
@ soul. ' 
_ Atlagiahe aaidowan,on a great log, and Jean- 
ing her,back againat the meq behing her, woyn 
ous by her esrly rising, and, the-heat, and her 
walk all. combined; sho fell asleep, ; 

Howlong she had.been agleop she .conla not 
tell, perbaps. two minutes, perhaps twa, kours, 
but she was awks. by something soft licking 
her hand. It wasadoz's jongne—a.besptifnl 
brows and white sgayjel,.wao,was gazing at 
her with inquiring yellow eses, and: beside 
| bima stood @ gentlesaan--a tall, very, dis- 
tinguished-logking mam, naither young (to-her) 
nor old, dressed in a lighs suit, with a-soff. felt 
baddragn over a pair.of, intensely gleapy blae 
eyed, that were gazing ab her. with acuriously 
inten’ and ceitical exgresaion, 

She jumped up, fesiiag, very. hot and con- 
fnsed. She was ngs ip, tha habit, of mesti 
fentiomen, and was trespassing, too. Pro 
this was the lexd of the mapor,, og hia Dge 
Sne hurriedly sjacymered some kind, of lame 
spolagy—said 90 g agous straying in up- 
oenscrously, and w nob let it ecour again, 

‘* Don’t go,” he said, in a pleasant, rather 
suthoxitative voice. aa.he stooped. to pivk up 
herbook. “I shall be only too much honoured 
if you will walkin the woodg whenever yon 
please. Pray dont gp,” he contipued, with 
stil more animation, ‘Sig dowa again, You 
are the very first person | haye seen since I 
have come bogk ita tae old manor, aud L hope 
wa gall bacome betier acquainted, I am 
Pailig Carzon?’ , 

Taen this: was in the groat..man, the 
Gasired of all, He didnot look a§ all saveue— 
quite the contrary. There. waa something so 
pleasantin hig eyes and hig, smile; thao, im- 
peiled confidenge, 

He took off his hat, and sat down haside 
hev an, the log, with his.dog’s head between. his 
hands, and said, ‘ 

“ Tais i Rover, § spoiled spaniel. and now 
wa want to,.kogw yoar, name,” looking at her 
with a smile, 

‘*‘T am Pauline Rivers,” sho replied, rolhing 

the ribbon of hey eet nervously Detweon. her 

fingers, and colouringywarmly as she spake. 

* Rivers, Rivera!” ho reoeated tp. himeelf. 

‘+Ok, of Mount Rivers, There weretiwo, Miep 
Rivers when I was a lad,” looking af her 
dubionaly.. * idid mot know there was another. 

Why, though, of comme, to ba sare, I ne- 

member,” ha eddad, “therewas Gindenella, 1 

bez your pardon, Miss Rivera, betist ig pat pos- 

sible thaé yor ead spe ane the. qame parsgn?” 

with a veisciiavons t winkle.ia bia ‘ 

‘How did you kaw that I was called Oin- 

develis?”’ she aaka?, evasively, lopkiag into 

the crown of her hat. 

‘si was presemt at 9 certaia seepe im a 

symmer house, I don’tknow if you recollect 

i¢ 2” itapressivaly. 

Sho natavatiy romembezed it) well, and 
raucnaured, “ Word yew the boy?” 

“ TE you call eighteen a boy, Miss Rivera, T 
was the boy. Yousee we aro olf acquaint- 
ances!” emphatically, 

Ta this ste made no reply, and he pro- 
coeted, — : 
“ Where have you been eyersince ? ** 

“ T-havs, beea a% school in tha North of Hag- 
lang amtil last year,” she, answered, meekly. 

“ Never coming home for the. holidays? ”’ 
with raised browa, 

** Never couging home forthe holidays! ’’ as 
you say. ‘ 
“And you dive with your sisters? ” 

“ Yes,” without raigigg her.eyes. 

‘§ But Iwenavar. heard of yeu. You, don’t 
go anywhere, do, you? Ive never heard of 





ear'a aud, 5 . 
She felt all the bitherness of the pigch of 


Miss Pwaliog, thoigh | often, bear, of lias 
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Rivers and the Countess Villiani,” and be 
smiled to himself. 

“TI pever go anywhere, I stay at home 
always.” 

** And pray what do you do?” v 

‘I make dresses,” she answered, with 
evident relactance. 

“Oh, indeed! I see that you are still Cin- 
derolla. Tell me, why were there tears on 
your cheeks just now when you were asleep? 
Tt's odd that each time I meet you you should 
‘be crying. What were you crying for this 
time; did she beat you sgain? ” and a peculiar 
‘smile curled his lips. 

“Mr.—I mean Sir Philip Carzon "—she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. “I don’t see why you 
should orcss-question me.” 

**Mr.—Sir! You are to call me Philip. We 
have known each other for years, Cinderella,” 
he returned, boldly—‘‘ten years, I declare, 


‘and the interest I take in you must be my 


excuse,” 

“ Nonsense!" she returned, impatiently. 
“You know it is nonsense, aud you ure taking 
advantage of my country ignorance, I'm sure, 
and laugbing at me in your sleeve. We met 
By accident once ten years ago, and now to- 
day. We are nothing but strangers. I never 
spoke to you in my life before |!” 

**Now, Cinderella, that’s not kind of you. I 
am not taking advantege of your country 
ignorance, I assure you,” he returned, em- 
phatioally, 

** You are treating me asa child,” she cried, 
indignantly. “Please not to call me Cin- 
derella again!” 

**Now you are vexed with me, I see; and. 
‘believe me, I did not mean to offend you. I 
want to be friends, and you won’t let me, 
Cinder—I mean Miss Pauliove. Look here, 
{I want you to give me a couple of dances this 
evening. Willyou? The first Lancers, forold 
time's sake, and a waltz, please.” 

“Do you mean at the Dake’s ball?” she 
asked, tremulously. 

** Certainly! Where else did you imagine? ” 

**T am not going to it,’’ she replied, in a low 
voice. 

“What! ”-in great amazement, turning half 
round and looking into her eyes as he spoke— 
eyes that were, in spite of ber, brimming up 
with tears, to correspond with her tell-tale, 
quivering lips. 

‘‘And, why? What is the reason?” he 
asked, in a lower and more sympathetic voice. 
“Ts it the sisters again ?” 

She made no answer, but two tears stole out 
from under her eyelids, and trickled down her 
cheeks, 

“* By Jove, what a shame. 
are going ! ” sarcastically, 

To this she merely nodded her head. 

“ Did you get an invitation? ” 

** Yes, avd they were quite surprised.” 

** Why won't chey take you ? Did you ask?” 

“ Yes, I begged,” replied Pauline, ‘‘I said 
I'd go only to look on. 1’d give anything even 
to see it, even through a window. I’ve never 
geen anything,” she continued, in a broken 
voice, ‘* but they said two were enovgh to go, 
and I bad no dress, and I would be out of my 
place, for I've never been in society, which is 
true, and I’ve no manners,” and here her feel- 
ings quite overpowered ber. 

“By George,” he ejacalated, and then 
seemed Jost in thought, At last he said,— 

** Look here, Miss Pauline, you shall go. I'll 
be even with your sisters. My sister, Lady 
Farring'on, is going, she sball call for you. 
I'll get ber to send over a man with a polite 
note to your eldest sister at once, asking if she 
may take you, as sbe has no young girl to 
chaperone. They won't say no, will they?” 


Of course, they 


“It would be no use,” she sobbed, more | 


heartbroken now then ever. 
I’ve no dress.’ 

Here was an obstacle even to him, and there 
was another dead silence, 

“One of May's,” he suggested, timidly, 
**you would not wear it, and it would be too— 
too—I don’t know what. Could you rig up 
nothing ?”” confidentially, 


“T could not go, 


— 








‘* Nothing!” she replied, hopelessly, with a 
shake of her head and another burst of tears, 

‘It’s a bad business, I see,’’ he continued, 
very kindly. ‘‘I only wish I could do some- 
thing. I shan’t enjoy myself atall. Cinderella, 
you have spoiled ail my pleasure. I shall be 
thinking of you sitting at home weeping in the 
chimney-corner; but, never mind, you shall 
have something instead. It’s hard lines if you 
are never to go to a dance, nor have any 
pleasore at all. I—” sitting a few inches 
closer to his weeping companion, and oe 
in a tone of much decision—" I will give a ba 
for you!” 

“You!” she cried, drying her eyes, and 
looking at him incredulously. ‘ How good of 

ou ; but don’t, you must not for me, [am told— 

mean,” hesitating, “ you came down here for 
peace and quiet and rest. Never mind; it—it 
would be too much—something else may 
happen. I shall get over this,” now trying to 
speak cheerfully, failing miserably in the effort. 
“16 was only hearing so much of this ball and 
working at——” here she paused with flaming 
cheeks, ‘‘that made me wish to go so very, 
very much, I'm not always crying because I 
can’t go to balls,” she added, with an attempt 
at a smile, ‘‘and I’m very, very much obliged 
to you for thinking of asking your sister to 
take me; but you see it would be no good. 
Forget all about me, please,” rising and holding 
ont her hand in farewell, “and enjoy yourself 
very much this evening, and do not remember 
Cinderella.” 

‘I should enjoy myself if you were coming,” 
he returned, also rising, and clasping her hand 
heartily in his. “As you won't be there it 
will be as great a bore as bulls generally are. 
I shall come and see you very soon,” still 
holding her hand ; ‘* you may be sure of that.” 

‘You may come, but you won't see me,” 
sbe returned quickly, withdrawing her fingers. 
“I pever appear to visitors.” 

“Ob! don’t you? We will see about that,” 
decisively, now walking by her side up the 
wood, and pulling brambles and branches out 
of the way of her flimsy cotton garment. In 
silence they reached the broken palings that 
led back into the mortgaged remains of Mount 
Rivers, and here he finally shook hands with 
her, and she ran away down the path in the 
wood at the top of her speed. It was getting 
late, she had still her sisters to dress. As she 
turned the sharp corner she cast one swift, 
jnvolantary glance backwards. Sir Philip was 
leaning both bis elbows on the rails in the 
place where they had parted, looking after her 
still. He saw her turn her head, even though 
at a considerable distance, and waved his hat 
in a gesture of farewell. 


—_—_—_—- 


CHAPTER X. 


Quicgrxy as she ran, she was barely back in 
time. Her sisters were both very cross at her 
long absence, though it was only six o'clock, 
they had had alight tea, and were allimpatience 
and on the qui vive to commence their 
toilettes. 

She commenced with Matilda, dressed her 
hair, put in her diamond stars to her satisfac- 
tion, fastened her dress, arranged her flowers, 
laces, bracelets, and even buttoned ber gloves, 

Here she drew a long breath of relief, when 
she was ‘‘done,” but she had still the worst 
half of ber task before her—Carrie. 

Carrie’s hair was particularly intractable on 
this occasion, and had to be taken down three 
times; then, in lacing up her dress, she un- 
fortonately missed one eyelet-hole at the top, 
and had it all to do over again, and receive a 
severe scolding as well; in the end, about 
eight o'clock, they were both equipped and 
wrapped up carefally in soft mantles and 
seated in the fly. 

They were obliged to go early, as the fly had 
one or two more journeys to make, and Pauline 
saw them away from the door with all the 
fortitade she could assume. Never once had 
they said, “ Pauline, I wish you were coming,” 
or *' Tbank you, Pauline.” 

She sat down on the steps, with her chin in 





her hands, watching the sun set behind the 
trees, and trying not to think of all the other 

irls who were at that moment dressing for the 
pall, when she suddenly heard a sound of 
wheels coming up the avenue, and, raising her 
head, she beheld a very grand carriage and 
pair approaching, with a powdered coachman 
on the box, and a footman beside him. 

It was at the hall door in s minute, and she 
saw that it contained her grand aunt and the 
begging woman, and a box. 

“ There you are, Pauline,” cried the old lady, 
in a high, shrill key, who looked more like a 
fairy than ever, her white hair all worn in little 
curls, on her head a velvet cap, with a peaked 
front, studded with diamonds. “ There you 
are,” she exclaimed, as if she had only seen 
me yesterday. ‘ Are you ready to come to the 
ball, my child?” 

‘*To the ball?’ she gasped. “Oh, no! My 
sisters have just gone,” she replied, with as 
much fortitude as she could assume. 

‘And you are just going. Here, Therese, 
get out the box, and be quick and dress 
mademoiselle. I shall come in myself and 
superintend her toilette,” 

n another half second the door was opened, 
a big box handed out and carried carefully up 
the steps by the footman, the old lady herself 
following it, and bustled into the house. 

She was very small and upright, and had the 
straightest back in the world. She was 
slightly lame, and walked with the aid ofa 
gold-headed cane, which made her look more 
like an old fairy tban ever. 

Pauline led them past the gaping petrified 
Phoebe, up to her own bower—such a shabby 
little room, with no curtains, one faded strip 
of carpet, a painted dressing-table, and a tiny 
glass, Many an Abigail would have turned up 
her nose at the apartment. 

“Get me a chair,” said Pauline’s aunt im- 
periously, casting one scorching glance around, 
‘* and set to work at once, Therdse, and I'll tell 
her all about it. I’ve been ill, child,” she con- 
tinued, as Therése bundled the bewildered 
Pauline out of her cotton frock, and, makings 
wisp of it, flung it contemptuously into a far 
corner, “and not able to come over before, bat 
I’ve had you in my mind. I knew this ball 
was coming off, and it was not likely your 
affectionate sisters would take you, and it seemed 
an excellent opportunity for me to come for 
you unexpectedly, and present you to the 
assembled world—my world—as my grand- 
niece, I sent Therése here to look at you and 
take your measure,” here her - niece 
interrapted her with a little cry of delight and 
admiration as Therése quistly shook out the 
most exquisite dress she had ever bebeld. 

It had been in the mysterious box—a white 
satin slip, and body, and over skirt of silver 
tulle wave upon wave of silver tulle fell round 
her, looped with chains of silver daisies. The 
bodice had silver daisies all round the berth; 
there was a wreath of silver daisies for het 
hair, white silk stockings, and lovely satit 
slippers, long white gloves. a white and silver fan, 
and a pearl necklace, All these articles camé 
out of this wonderful box and were put = 
Pauline,—oh, happy Pauline !—whilet ! 
aunt sat by and tapped her cane, and gave im- 
perious directions and approval. : 

“ How lovely, how exquisite,’ Panline 
claimed, rapturously, “I never saw anything 
so beautifal!”’ 

“ Yes, my dear, it’s French, it was made fot 
you by Worth, and only came this morning. 
I’ve long intended to act the part of the fairy 
godmother and to take you away, my li 
Cinderella, from your sisters. I wish to #¢ 
their faces when they meet you to-night. 
like a bit of comedy in real life—I like 
. Aas m io oon 

‘I am greatly afraid they wi : 
angry,” she faltered, with a sense of terrible 
misgiving. “ Perhaps they will send me home, 
her heart sinking at the not improbable prot 

t. 


pec 

“No, no, my dear, no fear of that,” rere 
her aunt, decisively, ‘‘I am staying ¥! ; 
Lady Farrington, Sir Philip Ourzon’s sist! 
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andI would take you back with me to-night’ 
I am obliged to go to London on business to- 
morrow, but I will return in the autumn and 
take you to live with me altogether. I cannot 
now, 1 am not my own mistress,” she said, this 
almost in a whisper. 

She not her own mistress! this imperious 
looking little old princess! It was incredible. 
Pauline’s face reflected her doubts. 

“Your sisters are paupers—and wicked 
paupers,” she continued, vehemently, tapping 
the ground with her cane. “ Bat I must leave 
you here for the present—it’s safer,” as if 
speaking toherself. ‘‘ However, you shall have 
money, plenty of money, an ample stock of 
dresses are on their way, and a pony carriage 
and groom and maid. Your dark days, my 
child, are at an end, and I shall introduce you 
to many powerfal friends, who will see that 
you no longer sit at home in the chimney- 
corner—ma pétite Céndrillon—enacting the role 
of poor relation. My bankers in town will 
keep you supplied with money—money for your 
own use, my child, not theirs. And now, you 
are dressed, and it’s time we were going. Is 
there any glass in which you can see yourself 
from head to foot? You are transformed!” 

There was one in the drawing-room, and 
here Pauline beheld her reflection by the light 
of two candles, She was quite awed—she 
could not speak. 

Here was, indeed, an extraordinary transfor- 
mation; she looked like a young fairy princess; 
Her feelings were too mixed for words, she 
could only gaze in silence—stupefied silence. 

She was then wrapped in a soft Indian 
mantle, and handed into the carriage after her 
aunt, feeling as if she were in a dream—a 
delicious dream—and keenly dreading the 
awakening ! 

Thertse and the box had mysteriously dis- 
Sppeared, and her aunt and she were ¢éte-a téte 
in the carriage, alone. 

“You are like your mother, Pauline,” she 
aaid, at last. ‘Like her, with the beauty of 
yoor aunt, Nathalie. There’s no harm in 
your knowing you are pretty; you would soon 
hear it, and you did not make yourself, I 
hope your beauty will not prove as fatal to you 
as hers did to her.’’ 

“Who was my aunt Nathalie? 
heard of her,” she asked, eagerly. 

“Your mother’s only sister.” 

“Tell me something about my mother,” she 
arged; ‘no one speaks of her, no one ever 
aames her—who was she?” 

_ “My niece, my niece. You will hear herstory 
time enough,” returned the old lady, querously. 
“Tonce declared that I would never hear her 
name again, but that’s gone by ; age and time 
soften one wonderfally. I am not sure that they 
don’t make us do fodlish things. If I thought 
that you would be another serpent that I was 
to nourish in my bosom I would fling you 
forth on the hard stones out there, and leave 
you to go in rags and beggary.”’ 

Her vehemence quite frightened Pauline, 
who trembled visibly as she sat beside her in 
all her finery, and the big bouquet in her hand 
shook perceptibly. 

* Nay never tremble, girl, yon have but to be 
meek and obedient, and that’s all I ask. Here 
We are at the door,” as they drew up amid a 
blaze of light, and stepped out on the carpeted 
steps, Pauline walking timidly behind her aunt, 
feeling half frightened and half elated. 

_ Itwas all so new to her; the lights, the 
immense crowd, the brilliant dresses and uni- 
orms, the fountains, ferns, palms, and wonder- 
=  desorations, and the inspiriting sound of the 


One waltz had just been danced as they 
entered, and as Pauline moved up the room in 
the train of her fairy godmother, she felt that 
many, many eyes were on them both, bat moat 
‘on her, 

a ‘* Was she so very remarkable looking or was 
i her dress?” she asked herself, anxiously, 

Did she look as if she had never been into 
Society before ?”” . 

She cast down her eyes and felt her fage 
Setting flushed, and her heart was beating fast 


I never 





in the bird’s-eye view she had taken. She had 
not seen her sisters. Now they were beside 
the hostess, a handsome, portly lady, one blaze 
of diamonds, who was very gracious to the old 
princess, and more than gracious to her niece. 
Perhaps her evident trepidation touched her. 

“ Her first dance, My niece, Miss Pauline 
Rivers, properly speaking, the Countess Pauline 
Dormanoff.” 

“Oh, indeed!” in atone of polite amaze- 
ment, ‘ The Miss Rivers’s little half sister, I 
always thought.” 

Here her Grace caught herself up sharp, and 
said nothing more about her, but smiled, and 
told Pauline she was charmed to see her, and 
presented her at once to a partner for the 
lancers just forming; but ere they had taken 
their places they were accosted by Sir Philip, 
who looked as if he pusitively could not believe 
the evidence of his eyes, and said,— 

“One dance, Miss Rivers, honour bright.” 
‘ Ferrars, my dear fellow, I’m awfally sorry 
for you. Perhaps Miss Rivers will give you 
one, instead.” 

And she did. 

Her nervousness gradually wore away after 
the first figure, and she found herself laughing, 
and talking, and looking about, and criticising 
other people in the ballroom, and being told 
who was who, and enjoying herself very much. 

** How on earth did you get here, after all? 
and that——” he asked, looking at her dainty 
dress. 

‘* You may well ask,” she returned, laughing. 
“Thad just seen my sisters off in their fly, 
when my aunt drove up in a carriage with this, 
and a maid to dress me, and carried me off as 
you see,” 

‘“« Just like Cinderella!” 

‘+ Jast like Cinderella,’’ she echoed, in a tone 
of complacent convictioa. 

“‘ By-the-way, what do your sisters say to 
ON tg 

‘“‘T have not met them yet,” returned the 
young lady, smiling,‘: and it does not matter 
what they say,’’ with a reckless disregard of 
consequences. 

“The meeting will be worth seeing. May I 
be there to see,” laughing. ‘ By-the-way, who 
did you say was your sauat?”’ 

*- An old lady, a Russian, I believe, the Prin- 
cess Dormanoff. I have only seen her once 
before,” returned Pauline, candidly. 

** Princess Dormauoff! I’ve often Leard of 
her. She is an oddity.” 

‘I believe so—I mean I daresay she is,” 
murmured her niece, 

“Did you never see her but once before ?”’ he 
inquired; “and was this just a spontaneous 
eccentricity?” 

Pauline then related their strange meeting a 
year previously, to which he listened with the 
deepest attention. 

“ And so you are half Russian, Cinderella ? ” 
he said, playfally. ‘ Who would think it?” 

“Not half; my grandfather was Rassian, 
that’s all,” drawing herself up with assumed 
dignity. ‘‘ Please to berespectful. Know that 
Iam the Countess Panline Dormanoff,” looking 
at him mischieyously from under her long 
lashes, 

“Countess Pauline,” with mock gravity, “I 
am your most humble servant,” with alow bow. 
“ How long have you been a countess?” 

“To my own knowledge about two hours,” 
she returned, promptly, “bat I suppose, in 
reality, ever since I was born.” 

‘* This will be another shock for your‘sisters, 
when the sublime fact dawns upon their minds. 
May an uoworthy, mere baronet presume to 
ask for three more dances, or a8 Many as your 
ladyship will deign to give me?” 

**T'll give you three with pleasure,’ she re- 
plied, “bat I won't dance with you at ail if 
you talk to me in that foolish way ; it’s worse 
than calling me Cinderella,” taking his arm ap 
to the refreshment baffet. 

“Then I'll call you Cinderella,” he said, 
boldly. ‘And, Cinderella, are not these your 
sisters benched among the dowagers opposite, 
and looking as cross as two sticks, They don’s 





seem to know you. Shall we go over and in- 
troduce ourselves?” 

‘‘No—no, not on any account,” she cried, 
nervously ; but they had already seen her, had 
risen, were rapidly approaching, amazement 
and horror in their eyes and gait. 

* Pauline!” they cried, in one breath, as 
they met in a doorway. ‘‘ What does this 
mean? How did you come here? ” looking her 
up and down with eyes of incredulous envy 
and indignation, 

‘*My aunt called for me and brought me 
most unexpectedly.” 

“Your aunt! Whataunt, pray?” contemp- 
tuously. ‘*‘ What do you mean?” 

‘*The Princess Dormanoff, my grand aunt, 
if you wish. I will introduce you to her when 
I have had some tea. We must pass on now, 
please, as we are blocking up the doorway.” 

“ By George! that was splendid. I'll never 
get over it,’ said Sir Philip, helping her to 
cream and sugar. “I thought your eldest 
sister was going to have a seizure of apoplexy, 
and your youngest one’s eyes were glued to 
your frock, and nowonder. It's a very pretty 
one, the prettiest in the room, How glibly 
youtalked of your aunt, the Princess Dormanoff. 
I’m afraid you are not so timid and countri- 
fied as you would like us to think.” 

This she eagerly disclaimed at once, and 
protested and argued to his great amusement. 
Afterwards she brought up and introduced 
her two sisters to her aunt, who gave them a 
very icy reception, and then danced away 
merrily the rest of the evening, danced the 
very soles off her shoes, and enjoyed herself 
even beyond her wildest anticipations, 

She danced with Sir Philip four times, ani 
had various other excellent partners, and 
saw many admiring eyes following her as she 
danced, and heard many flattering whispers, 
and saw her sisters’ perpetual stony stare, This 
gave a keener edge to her triumph. She was 
no longer “ Cinderella ”’—a housebold slavey. 
She was the Countess Pauline—the belle of the 


ball. 
(To be continued.) 








Low.iness in mind is not a flower which 
grows in the field of nature, but is planted by 
the finger of Heaven in a renewed heart, 

Vistonany AssocraTions.— From visions of 
the imagination and communings with Nature 
come onr noblest thoughts, sentiments and pas- 
sions, By these visionary associations, duly di- 
rected, as Wordsworth dictates, we make 
earth for the time a paradise, and even our 
frail, coarse mortal being fall of pure and 
exalted delightin the midst of human sorrows, 
wrongs, and disappointments. Any criticiem, 
therefore, which tends to chill and blight these 
glowing emanations of the mind is injurious to 
the grandest and most beneficial qualities of 
human nature, 

Waxine Sricxs,—To break off a branch 
for defensive purposes, as Crusoe did on finding 
himself on an uaknown island, would be one 
of the first acts of primitive man. A rude 
support of this kind would soon be followed 
by the pilgrim’s staff, familiar to usin pictures 
of the patriarchs ; and from these early staves 
down to the gold-headed cane of our modern 
dandy, what a variety of walking sticks have 
been produced, according to the fancy and 
fashion of the time! When, in 1700, footmen 
attending gentlemen were forbidden to carry 
swords, those quarrelsome weapons were 
usually replaced by a porter’s stuif, “ with a 
large silver handle,” as it was then described. 
Thirty years later gentlemen of fashion began 
to discard their swords, and to carry large oak 
sticks with great heads, and ugly faces carved 
thereon. Before very long, a competition arose 
between long and short walking sticks, some 
gentlemen liking them as long as leaping-poles, 
as @ satirist of the day tells us; while others 
preferred a yard of varnished cane, “ scraped 
taper, bound at one end with a waxed thread, 
and tipped at the other with a neat turned 
ivory band as big as a silver penny.” 
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A SUMMER 

Cxv andicall, and whistle shrill, 

Cricket, lost im clover bloom, 
Sunmmer'sweets your lifetime fill, 

Have no care of coming:doom. 
Iu‘the morn, whem fallen dew 

Wets your coat with dipping rain; 
Let your joy break forsh anew: 

Sing a louder; longer strain, 
Sing, and if you have a heart; 

While it swells and thrills with: pride; 
Your small throat will acke and smart, 

With the nrusi¢: shut inside, 


When. the noon-tide wraps: the eaxth 
In a haze of langnid heat, 

Comes a sound of smothered mirth 
From the midst of, meadow:sweets 

Aht ’tis you, you. saudy mite. 
While we long for fresher air, 

You creep coolly out of sight— 
You are gay aud debonais. 

Sing—yet)sing—and cheer our hearts, 
For the sound of glée.is good ; 

Were you gone, a: charm departa— 
Something dear, from sclitude. 


When the twilight-shadowa creep 
Round, the summer land.of onzs,. 
Clear and soft where gragses. weep: 
Comes your voice from hidden bowers. 
Then we love your plaintive call, 
Though itlonely is, and sad; 
It is sweeter far than:allK— 
All your trills when you are glad. 
Shrilly throngh the dankeome night: 
We can hear you ’twixs ourdreems, 
Mixed, with suadows, toucled with ligt, 
Till the sunshine brightly beams. 


We are glad through all the day, 
We are happy abl the night, 

That you call and chirp alway 
From the dark to morning ght ; 

Grieving when the winter's chill 
Freezes you, aud you ne- mere 

Cry and call, and whistle shrill, 
Through, the windows or the door 

Obi! the thought a pain willjbring? 
Though the fanay offs will creep, 

That we still can hear you sing, 
Waking from a dreaniess sleap, 


Ey @, R. 


A LOVER AND HIS: LASS. 


oo 


CHAPTER IX. 


“* Jove! knows I love! But who? 
Lips do not move: No man must.kyow.” 


Wise the dawn Ibacomem “renuneiant,” 
and determine upon shatting to the little door 
in my heant, where Love has beer knocking to 
getim. He has just got inside, but out he«goes 
again: With one vigorous push om my part, and 
ne moré saali he enter in, That door shall be 
shat aud looked henceforth, Love! bab! Pll 
have none of it, banish it from my dictionary. 
It’s more heart ache. and troubis than it's worth, 

Lhave ample time to pat on the sackcloth 
aud ashes of forgetininess, foe Miebadl drives 
Leila over to Bury magket:for the day; she 
expressed an intense desire to go aud serib; 
aad as Michael always goes regularly every 
week, ib fell ont a splendid opportanity for her 
te gratify her desire, A backseat on a dog- 

cast, which, of course, Leonld uot allow Leila 
aa visitor to oreupy, not being to my taste, I 
declined the drive; and remsin at: home to 
dean. away the hours in sorrowful regret, 
gernished with good resolutions for the fosure. 
Im my new olarseter of “ renonciant” L 
upon the first simple, but neeewary act 

of renunciation ; and that is to go and drop. 
my dear little silver sixpence into the river, 
where it first came to me, suc with it sink my 
foolish, jealous love, that it may torment me 


SONG. 











no.more, Colin helongsto Leila, and; I must 

| pa gee of my heart fromto-day. Perhaps 
shall. feel happier when my silver treasure 

has.gone.from sight. I hope I.shall. 

Fall of this admirable. resolve, this, judicious 
plan, about four o’clock; in the afternoon I 
tuke the sixpence from its velvet resting, place 
and wend my solitary way down the meadows: 
to the river.andthe.oldhawthorn. LIfear noin- 
trudexs, fon L know that the Barlows intended 
going over to Norwich for the day, and of 
courge Colin would go with them. No donbt 
Leila weuld_ n0t have been so ready ta go with 
Michael to Bury if she had not known he wenld 
us absent from Marling for this one day at 
bast. 

Everything ‘looks exactly the same as it did: 
on, that eventful day of.our first raeeting, The 
river murmurs; its same.song over the water 
mosses; the. poplars whisper to each other in 


the stmmex breath just as they did. them; |. 


Only no brown eyes.ories. ‘‘ Hi, listle girl,” no 
fisherman stands under the hawthorn, and 
offers a water-cress gatherer sixpenee te fetch 
him some bait, 

T sit domm onthe mossy bank at the very 
} of the river, so near that I' can see the 
reflection of. disconsolate looking Celia in the 
moving water, and a very wobbly shadow if 
is; Then I take the sixpencecut of my poaket, 
lay it.down on my lap, plant my elbows on my 
knee?, and resting my chin on my clasped 
hands, stare at it as if itheld my gaze enchanted 
to it; im reality, I am bidding it a silent good, 
bye, Taking a last, fond look,.as we look at 
thie cherished dead, so sven to be hidden away 
from our longing, loving sight, for I stall pre- 
sently take it up, and casting it from me ne’ér 
see its little silver face again. With it sijxll 
go all‘ my stupid, hopeless love, my foolish 
jealous thoughts. I vow it. AnrI‘not»a. re- 
nunciant ? 

Somehow it does go against my heart. to’ 
send it from me—the only thing Colin ever 
gave me. Oh! must if go? Can’hI keey it 
just to look at sometimes in memory of hin’ 
when he has gone away from Gable Bnd: No; 
six » You must go, there’s:no help for it. 
Well, then, good-bye, dear, darling sixpence, 
I say, my eyea growing dim and blnyred with 
tears, for it seems as if I'was bidding Colin 
good-bye instead ef only alittle silver coin, IF 
cannot help it; the tears will come, let. me 
have my cry out, then [shall'bebetter, What 
does it matter whether I go home with a pair 
of red’ eyelids or not, and they will be red 
without a doubt. I don’é cure one Bit, lot 
them be as red’ as they like; nothing wilf ever 
matter to me again, that I am sure. Nothisg 
half so mush as sxying good-bye now to that 
pix , and with if Culm. 

rashort time keen emotion holds me in 
bondage, then reason comes to my aid, and 
bids me be astamed af my bitterweeping, So 
I dry my eyes first; then the sixpence, and 
finally press it te my Hips. 

“Good-bye !—~oh, good-bye! I nrarmur heart- 
brokenly, aud: the next moment i# will lie sate 
in the bed of thé river, losita me for ever, 
when someone comes treading through the 
long grass bebind-me. 

With one hand I stesithily cover up the coin 
om my: lap, aud with the other resting on my. 
knee, catefully shade my svollen: eyes, for 
whoever i) is they shall not see. my reddened 
lids, or that I hava Weeping, though eniy 
a minute or s0 back I felt I did noi care if the 
universe behehl my ignoble tears, 

Then the somesne’s voice says pleasanily, as 
if it were rather giad than otherwise,—— 

‘*Alb- alome, Miss Gelia? Day-dreaming op 
castle building, which? Both equally delight 
fulim their way, provided one is solum How 
comes it?” 

“don't knew!” I return in a smathered. 
kind of: voice, for my hand is sulb shading my 
eyes, and I keep my hesd firmly fixed before 
Tae, not turning im the slightest degree in his 
direction. I should like to ask him what 
brings him here? Why he didn’t go to Norwich 
with the Barlows, and aleo that I am sorry 
Leila should not be here too ; but talking ander 











the above circumstances is somewhat. diffienlt, 
Still I am resolute, he shall not see my, redeyes, 

“ Wan’t; you shake; hands, with me?”. he 
aske, presently, in rather an aggrieved. tone of 
voice, 

Now, in. the first. pleeg, I can’t uncover the 
sixpence, thatiis obvious, amd, in the second] 
won’t uncover, my, eyes; therefore, not being 
possessed of a third arm and hendiI canyot 
comply, with this request, however mueh I 
might. wish, to)do.so, and, consequently remain 
helplessly sient. 

“What's the matter, Miss Celia?” he urges. 
quickly and concernedly, evidently miaunder- 
standing my, nen-complianee, and muteness: 
“ what, have I done, that you won't shake bands 
with me? Have I offended. you in any way?” 

“No,” I answer inj & weak voice,, 
moffled as before,, and for. the same. reason, 
“Oh, n0,, you;have notioffended me.” 

“Tam glad tohear youery that Are you 
ill?” anxiously, ; 

“Qh? désr. no, notin the, lesat ill,;’ I. mur. 
mor again, rather more.briakly. 

‘* Well, what. is, it, than? Not offended, 
with: me, audnot, il, yes you. wen'’t look st 
me, or shake bands. What amJ to think, Miss 
Celia I.don’t: understand,it.. Tell me what 
is the matter with you?” — 

But Iam silent, and the river rang,away on 
it’s journey. past the lilies and swaying xusaes, 
and keeps my secret. ; ; 

**T shall think you are offended with; me, if 
you don’t; shake, hands,” he says, presently, 
reproachfully. P 

begin to wish the sixpence. had gone into, 
the pool. before he came,up, thatI migh} have 
oneitres.- hand. at least. to stretchont,, and, give. 
into his as token that I am not offended: or 
an with bim,; but thet sixpence must be 
hidden at any. coat ox sacrifice, and) vanity 
keeps the other engaged. 

‘“But L am not, really, and; traly, Me. 
Bovghton, you. may believe. mg,” I avar. with 
muffled earnestness. “ The fact ig”— casting, 
about wildly in my fertile brain fom a warrant- 
able exanse—"‘T have rather a headache this 


afteyneon. 

**Poor little Miss Celia!’ ha returns; and 1 
can feel that: he. is lpoking dawn com- 
passionately on.my obstinately rigid.head, and 
shaded face, “ Is it very bad?” 

“* Notse dreadfally bad,” explanatory. “ 

‘But too. bad te shake hauds, with me? 
appealingly. . 

Paow obstinate he is ahouh it-—quite dogged 
ebont my shaking; hands: I seppose, there's 
no help far.it, Perhepa my exes, are, not. 80 
terribly red by this time. [sincerely tyuat not.. 
Keeping thosix pence well. coverad, and y face 
resolately turned from. hin riverwarda why, 
with a side gesture, tender my right palm. 
somewhat adter the fashion of a feeler, nob 
knowing exactly whereabouts his may happen 
to be. : 

Stuoping, he takes it.in,a waxm, hand clasp. 
Somehow | always, liked. the way Colm 
Boughton shoek bunds, even fromthe. first, 

“* Migs Celia!” he begins slowly, still, holding. 
it.im hin," xoulve been crying!” 

“ No!’ L murmaria reapowse, gazing atien- 
tively, ad the niver, My eyes are red-then still, 


he wouldn't that,, F 
ae io Way shonld you;depy ik?” 


* Yeul 4 — %y 
loosin " 

I heen the remateat notion, why I, shold 
tell aa meme, te hee before,, what doe 
it matter, alter Not one atom. 

“ Well, I won't.” 1 say ontapokenly, after.» 
second’s thought over the subject, ‘* I have 
been crying» litsle—only a, httle, thougp.” 

“ New, tell me why you shed those tear! 
he goes.en, calmly tvating bimecit on the, bank 
beade me, speaking lu a friendly, pexrsuenve 
way, a8 though we were the very oldest, snd 
hess ef frignda, habited to mutwal * 
‘you ought to be avery happy gith You have 
everything you can wish for, bave you nest 

“No, not everything,” I mornur im. disnant 
thinking of ene thing 1 wanted. so much: to 
have, which is denied me. ‘1 oftem want 
things I cau't have.” 
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“Was that why thosp tears, were shed 
me, What haye you notgotthat you want? 
Perhaps: I might be able to get’ i¢ for you. I 
would i a-moment; if you only tell me whe 
itis, he ends earnestly. 

« ¥en are very kind,” EF falter, thinking how 
odd a thing this life really is, 
world buta palace of truth, how many heart- 
aches might be saved? Even in my case, in- 
stead of trying my utmost to lead him away 
from the gcent, F might he able to confide my 
wos honestly, openly, and then he could say, 
“ Well, Celie,’ am very sorry, but you see Llove 
Leila Neville best,” and I should return, “I 
know you do, Colin, and I trust.yon’ll be happy 
in yonr choice,” There it would end, and we 
shonld neither of us ba any the worse for 
speaking the trath, maybe much happier. But 
the world ign’t a palace of truth, but a palace 
ot deceit, either for good or bad, and so it will 
be until time itself ceases, and eternity begins. 

“Now, look at me, would you thivk I was a 
lucky or an unlueky fellow?” he gees on, 
tentatively. 

“Lucky,” I assert, briefly; but I do not 
loobat: bim: as he directs. 

“ You ave-wrong, them. On the contrary, £0 
fax from heingas you think lucky, I am one of 
the most outrageously unlncky fellows on the 
faee of the globe, Unlike you, who. confess 
that. you only: sometimes want something you 
capnot or do not get, I invariably: long for the 
very thing I cannot possibly have, The less 
likely Iam to have, the flerger buyns my dgsire 
egpenanes Se yan see that is being unlucky 
with, ® Vengeance, isn’t 192” 

“Yet you haye Leile,’ ig, my unspeken 
thonght, but aloyd I ssy, with. melancholy 
be aa “The best plex ia.nog, to wish for 
anything, then no digappointmeng is possible.’ 

“Your advice, an far, ay, theory goes, ig 20¢h 
excellentI own. Ip practice I aim faim to doubt 
its efficacy, simply becpuse if isn’t in huwaa 
nature not to haxker after the unattainable,; 
byt ME are. Wangering secly from our first line 
of disenasion, I want to know what you were 
shedding those. sad: tears sboyt? Let.me be 

ther copfessor for the occgsion, I promise 
complete abgolation beforehand, and I can't 
bean.to think you are unbappy,” ' 

““Pdid noi say. I was unhappy, though you 
made me confess that I had been crying!” I 
agers, obahinately, the Ieayen of argument 
eptting the upper hand once. more. 

“Prue, paople do sometimes weep fer joy, 
but seldom, | think sorrow has the: best 

1of, that hargein myself, Welk since you 
won't tell we you won't, I suppose, ands can't 
help you, Of corae, thenghil mey- be allowed 
to.lorm my own Sage ag to, the cause,” and 
ee up alittle dock with the ppint of his 


heating in his, tege makes me query 

Stily,— 

“ Aud, what ixyquy opiniqn, Mx, Boyghton,?” 
Ro. you, really. wish to, know, Mias. Celia?” 
SOE copree I do, or. I shonldn’s ack, azould 

I? Welt querulously. 

. Well,” be continues, lengthily, stil, huey 
with the dock, “T hava come to tha cenglogign 
he the cayse of, those tegre has sqmething to 

0 With your cousin. You and Lubin have 

da lover s.quarrel. Am I not.right,? ” 

“No,” I return, eharply, Jookipg round at 
him for the firgt time since, cr repcoutre; 

bathing of tho kind. Yon are qnite wrong. 
wate and 1 bave not been qparrelling, any 
and A ie rather viciously, ‘‘ yon 

There is a.tiny pause after this nippy speech 

ippy speeo 
ot mins, when my tongne got the better of my 

Rerction for the moment, Almost ere it left 


Were the | 








my lipa I regretted having said it. Then he 


nove, Hpietly a 
‘Why I and Miss Neville, Miss Celia? Why 
are we bracketed together in that,fashion? I 
shonld like very rouch, to know.” 
sid ecause it's the same thing, isn’t it?’ I 
te ter, steutly, prepared: to defend my un- 
Speech to the Jast now it is uttered, 


fame thing? ’*he echoes after xe, in. | 


mean by ‘the same thing,’ in the least. I am» 
unfortunately, obtuse, I suppose.” 

There is a coplness in his tone which piques 
me, and once more casting discretion to the 
winds, E flounder. deeper in the slough,of ex- 
planation. Since ha will heg the question, he 
shalt have it in good'sound biack and white. 

‘You ara,” I rejoin, ironically, “very obtuse 
indeed if you do not understand that. You 
talk of s lover’s quarrel between Michael ang 
I. You bracket ustwo together; why should I 
not for the relfsame reasqn brackep you and 
Leila?” 

‘*Tiovers !’* he repeats, as if I had mentioned 
something extraordinary and provocative of 
wonderment in his,man’s mind; “I and Miss 
Neviltlo lovers!” 

**Of course you are;” I take him up, quickly, 
before he can go on any further. ** You don’b 
imagine people are moles, dy you? Why,’ 
raising my voles, litle, sadspssking hurriedly, 
for the. sudject wilt be distssicfal to me, try as 
I may to feel indifferent, “*1’vo seen ital alpng, 
from the very first," and again I glamce 
sharply at his face, to discover whether I have 
at alt taken him aback by my ontspokenness. 

Bat I glean nothing from my inquisitive 
glance, for ha bas taken to gazing fixedfy ab 
the river in front of him now, and thap profile 
is completely impegetrable. 

‘* nye you?” he answers we at last, “You 
are very keen-+jghted, Mies Oclia.. Now, whag 
led route conclude Mfrs Nevilte and I: were 
loyers?”” 

* Ob, hegpg of things! Ag-I raid before, I 
wes quite,rure of if from the very: fiyst.”’ 

“ Well, since: yoy have eo, thoropghly mada, 
Tp your mind that iis so, and’ you we such a 
aeterminvedwoung lady, if would Keraly be amy 
use for me to contradict it; ho says, the next 
moment, rising to his fees 

“No,” shaking my head’ slowly, “it would 
be.no gse—qnly waate of time. Why should 
you require to contradict; it; when it is the 
tryth.” 

“« Won't you cergratulgte me?” he sayg the 
next minute, and I see his tall, wavering 
shadow in: the, rynging water dlose bepide, me. 

In, that shert, simple question I regognise 
that he acknowledges the iact of he end Lelila 
beipg lovers.. Jt, only wanted this to wake 
asgnxaneg doukly sure in my, own mind, 
Under my waym left palm ligs.my silver, six- 
pence, treastred for his sake, and he askq me 
to congratulate hing. 

Lieel a, choking sensation in my throat, a 
burning desire to shedsmore.fatile miserable 
teams, as I lift my eyes to hia face, and falter 
out my Inkewarm, congratulation, 

‘* Dhope you will be,happy, My, Houghton.” 

Z hepe se, tao,” he rejojnn, gravely. * Youll 
come to my wedding ?’”’ 

“I¢ yon wishi me to,” I myrmxr, heart- 
brebenly, 

His wedding! Heand Leilp married! Oh, 
I caar't hean to, Mink it! 

‘“T abonidt ike.all my friends toa he there; 
and: § wish yeu. wouk, werk me some litale 
memento as & wedding preset, if it ign’t ask- 
ing 00. great a farogr, Mias Calia.” 

“Of covrso I shall give you and Leile a 
wedding present; but I am a very 
worker. You would not care. for anything I 
worked, I eam sure,” with melancholy com- 
posure: 

** Yes, indeed I should ! Tt’s not the value 
of a gift thet makes, if precious, it is the 
donor’s thought which makes it valusbk 


| You will work: me something, ever so smell a, 


thing, won't you?” be endi, almost appeal. 
ingly. 

I wish he’ go. If he stays much longer I 
shall hreak down intaigneble weeping again, 
sud that will be a nice finish to it ah. A 
pleasant, profitable ending to the afternoon’s 


| entertainment. 


| make itselffels willy-nilly, and I wish the river | 
would just kindly rise to the emergeney, and | 


‘‘Very well,’ I' murmur indistinctly, for 
that detestab’e little balk in my throgt will 


away comewhere—anywhere, £0 long aw f 
ont of sight. 

“You don’t ask me to come to your 
wedding,” he.goes on, snd the tail skadew styl 
fatls between me and the run, 

“No,” I return, feverishly, * don't ask you 
tomy wedding for » very: good reason, Yeenneo 
there will not be ono to come to,” 

“ Bat you ere going to marry your apusig?” 
he asserts. 

“No, Iam not goizg to marry my cczein,” 
I argue, very sneppishly, “ nothing «i the 
kind.” 

I feel that ifI am not crozsT muat givacwan, 
so choose the leseer evil. 

‘‘ T was led to believe you were. Miss Neville, 
T'mean Leila, cevtainly, gave ma to undexitend 
£0,” emphatically, 

This witha lash etraw. My. cemel’s. hack 
breaks under it, To know,tkat Leila and ke 
have beep diraussing Mighaeli amc I im this 
manner, to bear that abe lias cdehberately told 
him a falepycod:and: aBowed. him tm imeogiae 
that we axe lovargis more that pumanrsi¢ze— 
thatis, my human natere-can stand wiifest 
comment, Heediets and forgete) of srvemy- 
thing, save my mge and diggnet, I acres hin te 
my feet, unchedtesrs.of reorn apd fwry, 4123: 
ing in my eyos, with the, fal. intention 0% 
Ietting hm know what. 1 think of! Levia’g 
Gpplicity. 

Away rolls tha,silven sixpence, which fonthe 
raoment, 1 had tolally torgettesn, Awey it 
ening, apg falls, ageipat the gyiatyciched, rqox 
of the of havthorp. Lmwake,a dagh at ites ii 
flies dong, bat ii ig.qning ona of reach, 

Celia, 800, acep ity notes its fa, pregy’ss, 
sad Sal restige-plage. Hp first glanees caxe- 
fally to where.jt lies in all its naked silverngs, 
so hgrribly distinct againat the, beann cru biy 
eanth, then, foll, of, 14, and to .my morbidly 
active imsginagion sharpened hy, the cixcum- 
stances, 1 cextainly seq the fpintest davyn of 


iq smile, ® very small twinkle of amusement iz 
those clear, brown eyes. 


Tn, en agony of shame] stamp my faced on 
the grazs and say,— ; 

“T dan’ want to, hear ang spore what Leila 
said. I hate the sonnd, of her name. Go 
away ang leaye me alone, that is all I ask,” 
and groping for. my handkerchief from my 
pocket, pat if to my eyes, and turn my back on 
bin. 

There is not a sqund, for a minote byt the 
rippling water through the sedges, so I Inok 
round to make sure he has obeyed me. No, 
there he still stands, evidently un?ec*yive 
whether to relieve mg of his presence or not, 
Back flies my hea 

“Leave mo,alone, Go away. I dop’t. vant, 

ou,” in mouficd accents frem behind ithe 

andkerchief, for I kpew that the hideruq 
little silver face of my unlucky; sixpence igs} IM 
uppermost agyinst that tree root—a silens 
witness of my utter, digcomfitara, 

Of course a mule with one aye can ger 
whet it meang, can seq that I have beer oryipe 
over him, How he and Leilp will, langh, toy 
gether over it, for I know how, intensely sha 
enjoys anything of that kind. Oh, itis horritle, 
perfeatly horrible, I think, agonjz-dly, aut » 
stifled sob wil] make ite¢]# painfudly heard, try 
aa f may to sfop it, r 

Presently a hand tates hold of my wrigt, and 
& voice says quite sorrowfully,— 

“Don't cry, Gelfa!” 

“@o away,” E murmur, giving my wrist a 
little shake, as if J wanted to knock off gn ear- 
wig or a stinging ant, for the touch is very 
light and—yes! en@ ‘kind. I am sure it means 
to be—and another small'sob hovers on the 
ain, 

‘‘Don’h ory, dear little Oalia!’ says the 
voice again, takieg no notice of that petelant 
wrist shake of mine; and.the other arm comes 
right round me, end de.ws:-me chose, 

“Go away,” I mnrmur again, with bab very 
feedle remenstrance new I own, my hardier. 





chicf still pressed ageimat: my eyes, but the 
sobs have winged’ their way to Heaven ere 
thig, and the little tiresome ball ia my-throas 


quiringty ; “I don’t understand what you may; | gegtly sweep me off wy bapk and carry me has disappeared, 
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There is something so warm aud comfort- 
ing, and pleasant io toat protesting) arm that 
my anger and sorrowfal heartache seems to 
glide away. Heis not my Colin, bat L-ila’s. 
Still in my heart of hearts I ksow I love 
him, and he wants to be very kind and sympa- 
thetic, I am certain. What a blessed thing 
sympathy is. I fecl better already—better aud 
heppier. After allitis nice to have a friend, 
even if it should be a man friend, to comfort 
one, and I do want comfurting sadly. I make 
no effort, therefore, to remove myself from that 
protecting arm, for Colin evidently wishes to 
be my friend, and so he shall ba—my dear, 
kind friend ! 

‘' There, there,” he says in a voice of tender 
pity ; ‘‘don'tcry any more, please. You make 
me feel such a brute,” and he pulls one hand 
away from my eyes. 

**I'm not orying, I’ve left off now,’ I re- 
tura with a final dabat my wet orbs with 
the remaining band, and trying hard to force 
a wintry smile for his benefit, lest he should 
continue to call himself a brate. Then 
it strikes me that perhaps it might be time to 
withdraw from that arm. I do not consider 
in any way that it was traitorous to Leila in 
ailowiog it to stay round me, because I know 
Colia only wishes to show he is sorry for me, 
and to make bis peace ; and it did do me good, 
there's not a doubt about that. 

“I'm all right now,” I say quietly, conveying 
my damp bandkerchief back into its pocket, 
“I thiak I'll go home,” and I move ever 
so slightly roand, bat that arm is very unyield- 
ing, and so strong, too, that it would require 
grea'er force to put it aside than I care to 
use. 


‘No, you are not going home yet, not until 
you've told me what you were crying for,” he 
says persistently. 

** Then I shail stay here for ever, because I 
shall never tell you that,” I remark, with the 
ghost of a smile coming into my face. 

** Yes, you will, I’m sure yon will, 
out with it ; I'm waitiog to hear.” 

“ No, never,” with obstinate emphasis. 

“You naughty little thing,” he says slowly, 
looking down at me, “ Teli me at oace.” 

**I will not!” I rejoin matinonsly, 

He surveys me for a moment with a look of 
intense interest ; then he says calmly, as if 
enuncisting some weig!ty fact,— 

“Celia!” do you know that you are a little 
- darling!” 

My heart begins to beat fiercely. It is douabt- 
leas very sweet to hear him say thie. I do not 
tor one seoond deny that it is so; but is it 
right? Hardly, think. Scarcely what even 
one’s man friend would, or ought to say; and 
Colin is only my friend as I said, 

“ You mustn't say that,” I put in quickly, 
drooping my head a little. ‘It isn’s right, 
What would Leila say if she heard you. 
Piease don’t.” 

“It would’nt matter to me what a bunired 
Leilas said. Leila Neville is nothing to me— 
fess than nothing, if that were possible,” he 
retarns forcibly 

My heart gives a great lexp. Have I been 
wrong all this time ? Can I have been mistaken, 
amped to a wrong conclusion after all? Yet 

@ did not deny it jast now, when I was so 
sure, and told him so, bit then I also remem- 
ber he did not avow it either, and now he com- 
pletely repudiates the idea. Have I really 
erred? Can it indeed be possible ? 

** Do you mean that you are not inlove with 
her?” I query in low-voiced amazsment. 

**T moat certainly meanit. I cannotimagine 
whatever made you think so for one moment, 
Nothing would be more unlikely than for me 
to love Leila Neville. You would say so, too, 
if you kuew a Jittle story I could tell you, and, 
perhaps, you shall hear it by-and-bye. No,the 
only girl I love is little Celia!” aud the arm 
holds me very, very close now. 

I answer nothiog, am as absolutely speach- 
less, as if I had been stricken with sudden 

Cumbaeess. Colin is not my friend, my dear 


Come, 


heart in silent ecstacy. Oh! how blind I Lave 
been—how execrably, besottedly, blind ! 

‘* Mustn’t I say that either?” he goes on 
presently, “Is that wrong, tdo, or mayI be 
allowed to express my sentiments for this 
once,” and he takes off my hat, flings it on 
the grass, and lays my head against his breast 
carexsiugly. I can feel the beating of his 
heart, aud mine throbs in unison. Never till 
this moment have I dreamt what love is, what 
it could be, I sigh in utter haman bliss, lost 
in the profundity of a new-born happiness, 

** Auswer me, Celia, Let me hear you say 

something. Do you love me ever such a little 
bit in return? I believe you do, but I must 
hear you say so before I shall be quite satisfied. 
Were you crying about me ? Now tell the truth, 
you perverse little thing,” 
“ Yes!” I own reluctantly, keeping my eyes 
downwards, but it costs me a very small pang 
to confess it now. I have absolutely nothing to 
conceal, since Colin loves me. I can afford to 
laogh at tears, heartache, sorrow, everything 
—for the present at least. 

“Tg strack me suddenly that you might be, 
when you got up in that small fury to denounce 
either her or myself, both probably, and away 
rolled that blessed sixpence, lying over there 
39 peacefally, That, somehow, seemed to open 
my eyes, because you see I naturally argued 
that unless you cared for it, or rather for the 
donor, you would not have shed tears over it. 
Bat for that little episode we might still have 
been unhappy victims to unuttered love, for 
Leila Neville distinctly asserted that you adored 
your coasin, Of course I believed her, not 
imagioing she had any motive for telling me an 
untrath; and I was very fond of you all the 
time, dearest. Certainly, I have not much to 
thank her for,” 

“TI think Leila rather wanted you herself,” 
I bazard, presently. 

‘‘T am not at all sure she doesn't,” he 
answers, with a half langh ; “ perhaps that is 
why she tried to prevent my having you in- 
stead. I thought she had finished all that 
ever so long ago,”’ 

“Then you did like her once?” I query, 
hastily, raising my head, and looking up 
searchingly into those brown eyes. 

“ Yee!” he answers, candidly; “I did like 
her once ; I don’t think I ever loved her, cer- 
tainly not as I love you, my darling,” lightly 
kissiog my forehead. 

“Tell me about it?” Isay, reassured at 
once by his look, laying my head down again 
on what now seems its natural resting-place ; 
“tell me all about it, from the beginning. 
Don't think I shall mind one bit. I will not 
feel an atom angry or—or jealous!” I end, 
with ever so small a pang at the recollection of 
my Jate miserable jealousy. 

“ Well dearest, long ago, long before I ever 
saw or dreamt of a little damsel called Celia 
Lascelles, just four years ago, in fact, I met 
Leila Neville down at a country house in 
Devonshire. She was one of those girls 
charqing to flirt with in a harmless happy-go- 
lucky kind of way, lively, spirited, a capital 
companion for one’s walks or partner at tenuis, 
but as a wife hardly the sort of girl a man 
chooses unless he doesn’t care much for any 
heart in the bargain. A trifle too rusée, too 


desperately for the time being. You see I am 
telling you the whole truth.” 

‘*T asked you for it,” I say placidly, “ bat 
you never flirted like that with me!” 


returns, comically; ‘‘ you were alwayssuch an 
innocently prosaic little damsel that all my 
highly-coloured speeches fell to the ground. 





But I don't believe I ever could have flirted 
| with you in the sense that Leila Neville and I 
did down in Devonshire four yeara ago. Well, 
to goon with my story, she made me believe 
that she was desperately in love with me. 
Perhaps I was foolish enough, and vain enough, 
to believe it was so, and for a little time had 
serious thoughts of proposing to her. Then 
. my brother Daryl came down,and shesuddenly 


friend; he is my lover, my lover, sings my ' changed her tactics, I afterwards heard from 


glib ia the world’sjargon, However, we flirted ; 


our hostess, a jolly kind of woman, bent on 
match-making, that Leila Neville imagined [ 
was the elder of the two, and my father's 
heir; and she never contradicted the belief, 
thinking it might spoil the chance of a match 
between us, for Mrs, Lammell’s pride was to 
be able to boast of how many marriages had 
been brought about in her house and by her 
efforts daring each summer. Of the suitability 
of these matches I do not imagine she ever 
thought of for one moment, and I believe 
many of them have turned out unhappily, 
simply because they were made to fall in love, 
and not left to do so of their own accord, At 
any rate, Mrs. Lammell had done her very best 
to foster our strong flirtation into serious love. 
making. Then Daryl, taking it into his head 
to join me, spoilt her charming plans. Leila 
Neville at once took him in tow, and exercised 
the whole battery of her fascinations on 
him,” 

*“ Weren’t you very angry? I should have 
been I think were I in your place,” I remark, 
secure in the knowledge that four whole years 
have come and gone since this happened, and 
Cvlin did not know me then, as he says. 

** T confess I did feel considerably piqued at 
first, especially as she didn't leave me com- 
pletely ont in the cold. She tried to drive 
tandem, to put it horsily. She meant to have 
one of us—Daryl if she could, failing him to 
fall back upon myself.’’ 

“That’s just lke Leila,” I exclaim, with 
disapprobation, thinking how she has tried to 
keep Colin and I apart. ‘* She will be double. 
aced, I don’t believe she can help it.” 

** Well, I was not so much in love that I was 
blind to her charming intention. I knew 
Daryl was not a marrying man, and you'll say 
so when you see him, and are introduced to 
the family generally. I knew he was only 
flirting, and no more intended to marry ber 
than Iam likely to grow wings now and fly 
away from Marling. Anyway, I confided to 
him my euspicions, and we talked the matter 
over between ourselves, The consequence was 
my wild brother played a nice little game 
with Miss Leila Neville; until one fine morn- 
ing he took himeelf off just as she imagined 
the plum was going to drop into her mouth. 
She at once turned sweetly again to me; but 
by this time, dearest, I was cured of the 
smallest lingering regard, which might by 
courtesy be stretched into love. I saw her as 
she is—vain, deceitful, heartless, and perfectly 
selfish. Mrs. Lammell tried hard to patch u 
the rift. She talked confidentially, assure 
me that Leila Neville had confessed to her 
privately that she was much attached to me, 
and only flirted with Daryl to bring me to the 
point. It may have been so. I do believe in 
her selfish way she liked me better than any 
other man; but I know it would be a pale, 
cold love, which I would not give a thank- 
you to possess. I soon left Devonshire, and 
never since then have we met until that Mon- 
day morning.” 

“ Was she very sorry when you said good- 
bye to her?” I query. bent on hearing the 
whole, true and particular account while I am 
about it. 

‘*T suppose she was,” he answers, carelessly. 
“ At least, she pretended to be—a mixtare of 
sorrow and disappointment I imagine mysell. 
She said I had treated her very badly; but 
there she was wrong. I had a good deal more 








**No, because you would never let me,” he | 


to complain of than she had if I cared to do 
so; but you see, my Celia, I did not care. It 
was a matter of indifference to me, 80 
allowed her to say what she pleased, without 
any contradiction on my part. I’ve no doubt, 
in my own mind, she flirted desperately with 
some other fellow the moment I was out 
sight.” , 
Poor Leila,” I say. gravely, thinking that if 
she really did love Colin it was rather hard 
lines to bid him good-bye like that, bat thet 
she only had herself to thank for it; it was 
her own fault. Ialmost forgive her her it, 
out of pity, when I think how she must 
knowing that Colin might have been hers 0n0¢ 
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upon # time, and is now completely out of 


— ‘do not confess she is much to be pitied,” 
he argues. smoothing my cheek with his hand, 
wpor I either. It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and had it been otherwise, 
why, when we met I might have been married 
and done for, Only think of that!” gaily. 

I don’t want to think about it,’” I murmur ; 
“J would much rather not. It is nicer as it 
js. And my heart is quite at rest about Leila 


- Do you know, little mademoiselle, I do 
pelieve you were jealous a tiny bit,” he says, 

resently, looking down into my face, tenderly. 
“Looking back on your small vagaries, such 
as obstinately keeping aloof from me, deliver- 
ing me over into Leila Neville’s hands, and 
retasing to let me swiog you, &c., and knowing 
now that you did not dislike poor me all the 
time, why I can only come to the conclusion 
that you were ever so little a bit jealous.”’ 

I very much fear I was,” I assent, truthfally, 
wrinkling my brows ; “but, indeed, I never, 
never will be so again,” very earnestly. 

“As far as I am conceroed you shall never 
have any cause to be, my darling. I promise 
you that faithfully. There is one little thing, 
Celia, that you have quite forgotten to give me 
though,” he ends, meaningly. 

“Isthere? What is it?” wondering what 
he means. 

“You have quite forgotten to give me a true 
lover’s kiss to seal our compact. Come, put up 
that sweet little red mouth of yours at once, 
and say, ‘dear Colin, I love you,’” command- 
ingly. ‘You know what La Rochefoucauld 
says on the subject: ‘ They donot love that do 


' pot show their love,’ ”’ 


All my mutinous spirit, my jealous mis- 
givings, my sad heartache, has fluated away, 
as obediently I marmur,— 

‘Dear Colin, I love you,” raising my month 
to his, and our lips meet, softly, longingly, full 
of a perfect love. 


“Oh! my soul's joy; if after every tempest comes 

such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have wakened death. 

If it were now to die, ’twere now to be most 
happy, for I fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute, that not 
another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown Fate.” 


To be continued. ) 








Tue Duxe or Eprnsurcn was received on his 
unexpected visit to Galway with an extempore 
display of enthasiasm which argued well for 
ths impression he made there a couple of years 
ago, when he went coasting aloug the west of 
Ireland for the parpose of superintending the 
distribution of food supplies to the famine 
raveged localities of Connaught. 


Swepish Women at Homz.—The white or 
black handkerchief worn upon the heads of 
the women appear everywhere, and beueath 
the front edge of these head-dresses the hair is 
8eea to be brushed smoothly and plainly back 
over noticably broad, clear, fair brows. Tae 
Women are often observed working in the 
fields and bearing heavy burdens, but their 
appearance does not present such marked and 
distressing evidence of premature age, nor 
their forms look so crushed down and bent by 
toil, as in Germany. They flock to the cities 
in search of employment, and may be often 
seen carrying bricks-and-mortar for the scanty 
Wages of one krone per day; but such is their 
extreme frugality that many of them actually 
accumulate out of their sleader remuneration 
of twenty-seven cents a day a property 
safficieat for their old age. A gentleman told 
Us of one energetic woman who, out of such 
ow » Saved up enough to start a small 

tory, which, uader her frugal, wise manage- 
ment, has growa into a thriving basiness, until 
how this quondam hod carrier his become a 
tich factory proprietor. 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—(continued), 


“] am go sorry you have promised to go 
with aunt,” said Maggie, when they were left 
alone.” 

“ Are you, why?” 

** Because Li is going to take a housein town 
for the season, and Eunice is to go with us, 
and he said I might ask youif I liked. Would 
you have come?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” responded Miss 
Randal, with her usual promptness. “I should 
have only be too well pleased to have enjoyed 
@ season in town under the chaperonae of 
Lady Molyneux. It will make my slavery 
harder to bear,” she added, with a sigh. 

‘*Can’t you get out of going abroad? Tell 
her to advertise for a companion. Say you 
would prefer remaining in England.” 

‘*That would hardly do. She would be 
mortally offended.” 

* Well, what if she is?” 

“What if sheis! Why, we won’t get her 
money, and she must have a considerable 
amount saved.” 

“No, I suppose not; and as Laura and Kate 
have married men with moderate incomes, it 
would not be right to them to do anything that 
would deprive them of their share. Of 
course it won't make much, if any, difference 
to you or me, three or four hundred a-year.”’ 

* ET don't know about that,” said her sister, 
reflectively. ‘‘ Four hundred a-year is a nice 
little sum to have all to oneself, to spead on 
dress. It would be our own, and our husbands 
could not object to the way in which we 
spent it.”’ 

“ Do yon think, then, that Captain Ciinton 
will object to the way in which you will spend 
the allowance he is sure to make you?”’ 

“No, I don’t, and it would be all the same 
if he did. I bave no intention of allowing 
Clifford to interfere with me in matters of 
that sort. Stiil, I think itis better for a wife 
to have something of herown. Sbe needn't 
worry a man then for every penny she wants, 
asking him, perhaps, at the moment when he 
can least spare it. It makes her independent, 
too, to have the means to gratify any little 
whim or fancy she may have.” 

** Does it? I should not care to have it in, 
that case, I like to owe all to Lionel's 
generosity,’ said Maggie, with tender warmth 

“T’ve no doubt you do,” rejoined Maud 
drily, ‘‘ but then you are terribly in love with 
him, and he is hopelessly ditto with you, and 
he is an excessively rich man, able to gratify 
your every whim,”’ 

“ Aren’t you in lova with your fiancé?” 
asked the young girlalittle wistfully, remem- 
bering how well the hussar loved her cold, 
brilliant, clever sister. ° 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so,” asserted the 
future Mra. Clinton, with some hesitation. 
** At any rate,I am very fond of him. Love 
with me isa totally differant affair to what it 
is with you.” 

“Tsit?” 

** Most certainly itis. It isa great passion 
with you ; you lose yourself init, whereas my 
head will never let my heart interfere with me 
too much. I shall never get out of my 
depths.” 

‘*No, I can quite believe that. Still, if 
getting out of yonr depths brings you the 
same great happiness that it has brought me, 
I should advise you to try and get out of it as 
soon as possible. No woman is really happy 
until she loves truly, devotedly, and is beloved 
in return,” 

“Perhaps so. Ani you are really very 
happy, Maggie? You ought to be. Every 
time I come here I a:n more impressed with the 
beauty of the place, and with the sense of your 
great good-luck ; ’’ and she looked roand the 
dainty room, with its countless art-treasures, 
and then out at the stretch of park, and 
valley, and monntain, with a thrill of exalra- 
tion, at the thought that her sister was wife 








to the man who was lord of all the treasures 
within, and all the broad acres without that lay 
around Molyueox Hall. 

“Yes, lam happy—very happy. Bat for 
one thiog, I might have my paradi-eon earth,” 

** Aud that one thing is— —” 

“The memory of Terence O'Hara!” 

Tt was the first time the name had been 
mentioned between the sisters since Maggie's 
marriage, and while her cheeks paled to an 
ashy whiteness, Maud's flushed redly with a 
conscious blush. 

For atime they sat in silence, and then at 
last her ladyship asked io a falteriag voice, 
“ Did—did—you—ever see—hear anything of 
him?” 

“ Yes,” replied ths other, with less com- 
posure than was usaal to her, “ he —came— 
once to the Parsonage,” 

* And—and—what did he say? Was he 
very angry? Did you give him my messsge? ” 

‘** Ye:, I told him you were very sorry.” 

‘* Did—did — he—forgive ?” 

_ Maggie asked the question with tremblin 
Ae from which every vestige of colour had 

‘* Well, no, I don't think he actually for- 
gave you, You coald hardly expect that a man 
woald at first.” 

“ No, no, of couraa not at firat. Bat will he, 
do yon thiok? Is would be such a weight off 
my miod if I kuew that h- had forgiven, and 
would bear no resentment,” 

‘He may,” sail Msad, cautiously, not wish- 
ing to alarm her sister, who was already 
evidently very nervous, still feeliag thas she 
mat give her somes sort of warning, as it was 
possible she might meei O Hara at some 
fatare time. ‘Bat his love for you was 
very great, conseqaently his disappoiatment 
when you married another ma eqaaliy 
great. Time alone will soften the blow to 
him—make him think kiadly of'you.” 

‘*Then—then—he was very much—dis- 
tressed about it—when you saw him?” 

** Yes, very much.” 

**I can't understand why he took no notice 
of that letter you wrote him, telling him that 
I was zoing to be married,” said Maggie, fixing 
ber eyes wistfally on the cold, hand-ome faca 
before her. ‘I thought, as he never wrote, 
that he was content to release me.” 

“I can’t understand either,” rejoined Maud, 
with a little constrained laugh, to bide her 
embarrassment. ‘Men are curious creatures 
though, there is no accounting at times for 
their avtions.”’ 

** You gave him the ring? ” 

“ Yos.”’ 

“ What did he do with it?” 

“ Trampled it into the earth under his heel.”’ 

‘Onl’ ejaculated Maggie, clasping her 
hands over her heart, as if that were being 
trampled on, ‘‘ he must have been angry.” 

“ He was rather, I think.” 

“TI shall never be able to understand his 
conduct,” said her ladyship, after a pause, 
with a weary little sigb. 

* Don’t try to,” cried Maud, quickly, rousing 
herself from the unpleasant reverie into which 
she was falling. ‘*There are some puzzles to 
which there are no solations—this is ooe of 
them. Don't troable your head about him— 
banish all thought of him.” - 

“TI can't! 1 can’t! the memory of him 
steals ever and anon across me in happiest 
moments—stands always between me and 
perfect pesce like a dark cloud.” 

“ Oaly if youshould ever have the misfortune 
to meet him be on your gnard and keep him 
away feom Sir Lionel, if possible It is never 
a good plan to let an old lover and a new hus- 
band compare notes,”’ 

“You think I shall meet him?” 

Muzggie’s violet eyes were widely distended 
and full of horror as she put the question. 

“You may. The world, after all, is very 
small; we constantly meet the same people 
over and over again, ia almost ail quarters of 
the glohe.”’ 

** Mani—Maud—what shall I do? I shall 
die of fright if we meet. He may tell Li 
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that Ta elighged to him nearly ell the time 


I Wt Lifonel woo me, and I don’t care t five if 
I lose my husband’s love.” 

-~ Pook ! Don’ distress youreéli m that 
fastich. You are married sow ; his telling Li 
would do. himno.good. You conld n6t become 
his wife. Pave courage, and don't have a ton- 
sclenee, “Conséfence makes coviirds,’ £6., and 
afl will be well.”’ 

‘You teally think 80?” 

* Yés, rdallv. And @on’t 160k 80 white snd 
seared. Here comes Eunice; she will wonder 
wiiat fs the niatter with you,” 

“Good morhidg,” eid Miss Melpreux, 
entering thfouth the Frétch window. “I 
hope you are pleased to ree me ont so early? ” 

© Very pleased,” said Meggie, faintly, with a 
wan éhiile, as she held ont hér hand. 

“ Good. gracious, child, what i¢ the matter 
with you. You look like a ghost?” 

‘Sie has & headachs,.” enggésted Mias 
Randal, with a switt side Adhce at hér sister. 
“TI think she wants a walk to edt her rigtt.” 

“Ys that all? Then she can come with fie. 
T hive to go to the Dower House with a mes- 
gage for Nance, Will you come? It is a 
lovely morning for a walk.” 

«¢T ghotld liké to,-very mich.” 

“ ym way,” rattled on her guést, “I Sust 
mét Li, and be told me that you are gdidg to 
town, wd want nie to accompany you.” 

“Yes. LT hope you will bewble to come ; Mand 
can’t,” 

“Thanks, I shall be delighted. Mother is 
gbide to.etey for a month or two with her old 
friend, Lady Réytiin, so I shvuld have been 
all dlone at the Rosary.” 

That Wonfd have been very dull,” chimed 
in Miss Randal, 

“Very, Tehould have been almost tempted 
td ask you to let me jolt tn your travels 
abroad.” ' 

There was a twittkle of terry mischief ‘in 
Miés Molytieux’s brown eyes, that showed she 
was only jébtidg, ahd théy both laugled 
heastily. 

we You Will exijoy yourself more in London, I 

lok, 

*T'thisk I shall,” she acquiesced. 

©] din so glad’ fou will be whle to come with 
tis,” retharked Maggie, #8 the three girls sat 
out au their way to the Dower House. 

“So am I,” pejoindd Eunice. 

“T whe afraid you tight be goingto Roytén 
Towers With your mother, I sndtuldn’ care to 
fo to t6Wn Without Bouse sort Of & chaperdn.”’ 

“That is rather.a good idea,” laughéd the 
others. “ Youare matried, tnd don’t want to be 
chaperoned.” 

“ Perhaps.not, according to thé lat of eobiety, 
btit I want véry mitch to be snpported ac- 
cokdifg to my own feelings. You will niake me 
feel safe and secure,” 

Her poor little ladyship Ghotight her si#ter- 
in-law would do tliat. Sha did vot know, as 
fortduately We caonot Wk itito the futuro, 
und tee all ‘the fils sta trénbles that are'to 
come—that taking Entiite With her would 
bring about what she most dreaded— what she 
woukl have given ber right band to‘avcid—and 
what would entail on ker days of weary pain 
-—of eeadelées regret—ot soul-crucshing fobelt- 
néte and #orrow. 

But she did not know it, andsoputtingaside 
for « tithe the batting fear'that posseesed 
ber, ‘she chatteréd gaily ‘ka they strofled 
along ‘through the fresh, flowér.onamelida 
meadow-gress, Weighted with shining dew- 
drops, and the soit spring wind wooed the 
colout back to her pale éhucks, and the light 
to her dimmed eyo, afd mide her fook onde 
more like the Maggie of ofa, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ar WAST WE MEET AGAEN,” 


Tite cnftaih had risen on the first act of 71 
Trovatore*at “Her ‘Majesty's, the singers ‘were 
warbling their sweetest, when the entrance of 
favo ladies, aécompanied hy several gentlemen to 
the royal box, fade neaily all the fashionables 





—e 





—ania grextrmany who were not fashionable 
als6—turn their éyés from the primd donna and 
scan the new arrivals. 

One of the ladies svas very dark, with 
an olive skin, porhegranate lips, and lustrous 
brown eyes. She wore'a drdas Of otiteon Babin, 
toned fown By ‘costly black ltces, whith suited 
her stately beauty marvellously well ; the otiret 
was fair, with corn-coloured hat, ‘ead ‘violet 
eyés, and cheeks btrilliaht with the'biotm of éx- 
treme youth. She was attired it a gown of niay-' 
nifitent White brocade, ‘utttelieved by ay 
colour, and the only ornament she were whe Ww. 
necklace of flistiing didnénds, ‘with ‘fiery pén- 
dant opals clespity heridndwy thyodt. ‘She was 
talking ip astibdudd tons ton Hertitdnie yourg 
fellow, Who resembled Her sotewhat, inastrach 
as that he Rad ‘the gatiie sanny-luved hiir, the 
same dark lashed éyes of an ‘etmobt inflefitable 
cdlotr, now losking of a ptrplish Dive, now 
darkening to black, and thre samme refined air of 
race and breeding about hii ‘that distinguished 


het. 

He held her opera cloak when she tnfastened 
it and threw it off, and gave ‘her'the qréatbou- 
quet of stephahdtts, camellias, and lifes, he/liad 
been carefully beating, ad fihatly seated him- 


‘isel? beside her on ove of the red chairs, the 


barring colour of Which, ' with the draperies ‘of 
the box, meade a’batkhyHouid that threw ap in 
startling relief the Blénde beauty Of the two 
he¢ads im such close juxtapssition. 

‘*That is Lady Molynéux,” the fathionables 
were Whispering to exth Other, “the ‘new 
beauty.” 

**tsti't She lovely?” anid ofte. 

“Very lovely, ‘That is her brother with 
her,’ sapiently revhatired & second. '* Wonderfal 
family fikeness-——” 

‘*T beg your pardon, he is not her brother,’’ 
interrapted & third. 

“ Who is he then?” demanded Namber Two. 

“ He is foing to be muted to her sister.” 

“No, he isn't,” dhjteted'a fourth, ** Captain 
Clinton is poing to thatry Miss Randal. That 
young félitw is his balfbrother.”’ 

Ob, Isee. And ‘who is the dark, furcign- 
looking nifan chatting with Sir Liens! ?” 

That is the Comte de Villeiilie. He is: ging, 
I believe, at some future time to matry Miss 
Molypevx.”’ 

‘What! hesti’t he matried her yet? ”.dn- 
quired one, who had been onthe Oontitient ‘for 
sdmetime. 

“no! 

Tt's abotit tite ‘he did then. 
make ‘up' bis mind ?” 

“7 think Le has—did so long ago. It is the 
lady who hasn"t, and won’t now, 1 shréwiy sus- 

¢ ” 

«Why 2” 

“Bevause she has a néw ‘adinirer, and éne 
whose fascinutions are supdérior to the Cénite’s.” 

"On, indeed. Who, may that be?” 

‘* The painter of ‘ Hopeléss.’”” 

“« Ah! then I don't wonder the fs faseifetad. 
He is an uncomuiorly handsénie fetow/and that 
pictare has made Mis reputation, Me will beshe 
rage.” 

‘Quite so. Still I should be very sotry fore 
sister of mine to-care for him. e ‘has the 
reputation of belngonedf the fustest men ‘about 
town. “There is ito folly t6o ‘Wild, 'téo ex- 
travugetit for hii t® indulye ih, and le drinks | 
By Jove! T’ve ‘seen ‘then “ertck théir bottles 
pretty freely in India, after a hard drill, take 
too rutch brandy pawnée habitually, and young 
fellows at‘ a wine’ dt collage tale'no¥e thi Wits 
good for them, bat I revert saw anyone sit dowh 
and drink aw’y yom as hte does, and ‘névér 
show the effect of it either. The Gnly ‘ ontwarl 
and visible sign’ is that that queer, @evifish look 
in his eyes grows stronger—shows plainér.” 

** That's strange!” 

“Yes, and ‘it world make me feel mmeom- 
fortable, to no #miall degree, if Il thought a 
girl 1 cared for was goitg to fall into his 
clutches!” atid ‘then the speakers turned their 
attention tothe stuge ‘and pave ap ‘discubsing 
their neighbours, ‘and’ most of' the audience did 
likewise, only here ‘and there a lorgnétte re- 


Why can't-‘he 





mained levelittd #%' the royal box. 


Maggie Wat quite wieoricious of the Gre of 
glances directed at her; she was too inex. 
perithosd to anderstand it if'she had néticnd 
it, ant would have probably shonght that it was 
ithe right thing for well-beed pkopte toistateata 
inew fdee ih all pablie places ina most punt. 
inatiots and uhplestant way ; then whe was in. 
teresté@ in what Hebrieo Clinton wasrstying, He 
was telling her that Olifford! woutd most dikely 
get leave in the autumm, anid come over to Hing. 
lahd to feteh Maud, andstie!felt ‘so kindly to 
wards the man who was to be her brothet4a. 
jlww that she was always vazer to hear nows of 
him, aad invariably gavew Wat mwelconre to his 
brother ; and the ‘yeang fellow, btiog anything 
bat convdited, despite his great psrechai beangy 
atid having'a love of hisown far away'in ‘setny 
Nive, whom he hoped te matry some day when 
he had made ménéy efough te be bbie te. in- 
dulpe in the expensive luxury of a wite, wasin 
no danger of losing his leart t0 the mitchiess 
attractions éf Lady Melynenx, or of mista 
her kindty friendswip for any other fesliug, 

So the two young ‘people carried on | their 
animated eonversatidn’in subdued totes, and 
paid little attentionto' the woesof Teoabra:and 
Mantico, for ‘thvy had beth ‘seen ‘the opera 
before ;und Maggie, xfter one midnthi im town, 
had ancondciously adopted sume af the-htvbite'ef 
the blasé fashionablds ‘with wlinm slté ‘asso 
Giated—orby in society though. An te séelabion 
of her own home she was still as unaffected 
and natural as wien Sir didnel bad martried/her 
Kite Thonths before ; wud shehadimproved, The 
aay, ‘cateless butterfly had beetme ao tender, 
ldving woman, devoted to anid bound up im fhe 
hdnest, inanly fellow whose décp witlterable 
affétion was bringing dut all that was bestin 
her, purifying and refining a matnre: that was 
innately noble, and that had-enly been warped 
a jittle bythe bad exateplyef her eldersisten 

While the two voumy ptople’ chatted, ‘the 
Oomte and Eaisiee flirted ima wnild!/kindsof Way 
behind «a huge fan she carried ; he trying ‘to 
regain the ground that somehow orotherhe knew 
he had lost, and she, with consummate tact, 
parrying his soft nothings, and gazing round the 
house under her long lashes in #¢arch 0f' a face 
she had been looking for ‘tmstccessfirlly for the 
past month, ‘and which héla a’strange fasti- 
nation for her. 

Agtin and again she swept the house with's 
swift sideglance, ‘and failetl to ¥ee the trian she 
sought, for the simple Tvason'that He waw hidden 
by the curtains \ef the box ‘nearly opposite 
their own, through the filmy lace of which he 
watched the occupants of the royal box, or, to 
speak more correctly, one of the occupants of it, 
and that one was not Eunice, 

No, it was on the young, lovely face of Ker 
sistér-in-law that the blue eyes were fixed, 
with an eager intenseness that was half hate, 
half ‘passion, tinged with unutterable ‘regret. 
Long he sat and gazed at the exqnisite, whilte- 
robed figure opposite him, ‘with the fair Head 
so daintily poised, ‘and the snowy throat, 
with its collar of flashing gems, and the starry 
dyes that rivalled’ thém in brightness; then 
siddenly, with a halfsnisthered onth, he 
dashed atide the curtains, wei sat ferwwrd ia 
the fall blaze of the Heht whieh ofall down on 
tiis Heggatd Handsome face aid \wivy eches- 
nut beatd, ahd Westy, widked, tut withal 
beautiful eyes. 

The Curtai wis down, ‘young Clinton hel 
gohe to'speak to tome frievds in the stalls, and 
as the than ‘pashed aside the curtains Maggie 
Qeoked ‘Pant the ‘house. Slowhy ‘her eyés 
travelléd ; slowly—sléwly till they lighted ou the 
face Opposite, and rested ‘there for the space 
@ ‘steond ; then With'a geeping sob-her head 
fell forward on to ‘hér breast, “her ‘2 
hartds’relaxed, ‘and for a mormerit she seemedto 
lose consciousness, bat reeoveriay hersdlf alusost 
immediatcly, she Hfted the ierewt ‘bouqtet't 
hide her ashy face and trembling lips, and lodked 
across ortce mtore. 

Ves, there was 26 inistke. There sab the 
tintin she dreaded and feared tu seo, looking maueb 
the samme as of ol, avy ¢avual observer 
have said; only she, who knew him #o 
saw the difference, and noted it with keen 
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ang ab heart. The gay debonnair look was 
ae. and in its place was one indefinable to 
o yet she shuddered as she met the gaze of 
those blue eyes, cynical, cruel, itiless, and 
turning, addressed some remark to Eunice. 

Miss Molynewx did not answer ; she was bow- 
ing and smiling to sotne one, and Maggie, 
following the direction of her eyes, saw 
horror that it was their vis-d-vis she was re- 
conizing. z 
“Mr, (O'Hara,” she said at last with yome 
empressement, w rich colour glowing in her dark 
cheek, “the artist I told you about (she had 
never said a word about him to diersi 
law, Kate having been the only one she favoured 
with her confidences). He as comming over ; I 
shall. be able cen hina to you. Suche 
elightfal man. aite a celebrity . Lam sare 
: to know ia,” 





pected meeting ; Ble @anced before her 
eyes, the hum of voices around her sounded like 
distant thunder, but preternaturally distinct to 
ker was the click of the lock as the box-door 
opened and admitted a man who a minute later 
was introduced to her by Eunice, and who 
bowed low, with ceremonious politeness, over the 
litthe glove! ‘hand she extended mechanically, 4 
saying. 'as le did'so, iw a voice sosolt that it onty 
reached her ear, “* Atast ‘we mest-again,” and ® 
‘who ‘then’ turned: to mike the acquedintunes of 
Sir Lionel, 


Maggie ‘watched the introduction: fearfully, ' 
bit nothing ttesuntion ‘came of it. ‘The two 
men shook ‘lamds, and the baronet/said a few » 
polite words to the artist just in the same way’ 
as he had to alfa: score of others whe ‘had 
come to the box that night, s¢@#king “intro-’ 
duetions to the new beauty. ‘lndeed,'he was 
getting quite accustomed to seeing his whfe“riin 
after, ahd pratadd, ndwdimieed. whe head talzen 
the fastionatile-world Sy Storm, erchtiwg a per 
fect Yarore with her ex nivive ‘tare and exquisite 
gowns, which wets tit ‘séttittgs for such n/ 
gem ; 80 he, knowing nothing, sew nothing odd 
in the fact of O'Hara seating ‘himself beside 
Eunice in a way that seemed to indicate that 
be intended to remain, but to his wife it seemed 
horrible that hesheuki be there. It was evi- 
dent, from the manner of his grecting, that ‘he 
did not at ent. intend to let people know 
that they been acqnainted before, yet stie 
knew hisypresence was dangerous, and she re- 
membered Maud’s warning: '‘ Keep him away 

on Sir Lionel.” 

ee him away! How could she?” she 
ie ‘Mhiserably. Pe was evidently the man 
: had 4 d Penice, wad, of ¢eourse, 
itty their stay in London they would be sure 
} era ‘constantly. What cot ’she do? 
“te put-the question to herself, and saswered 
8 hopelessly—nothing! She ‘rest wait anil 
Wateh,and be on ‘her guard, and wear out her 

— "With ecaseless anxiety, catking fear, 

i Hlewipale you look, Lady Molyneux? Can 

Gpiyew anything 2” 

ee a whe across her train of 
heughts, and rousing herself with 

— she showered, quictly,-— 
Pa ‘anything, thank you; it is only the 


“Would you like to take a tarn in the. 


jf “ Glad to rt him |” at font, ns Tay 
Ba , 


| soul to possess? He hardly knew 


corridor ? ” rather 
eagerly. 

His place by his lady love’s side had been 
taken by the faithaired artist, whom he de- 
tested so cordially, aud he was not intlined to 
stay and look on at another man making the 
running with the woman he wanted to win. 

“No, thanks, I profer remaining here,’ re- 
joined her Iadyship, turning her attention to 
stags, and pretending to be extremely 
in Leonora’s trills and shakes ; but 
she was painfully conscious that O'Hara's eyes 
“were fixed fartively on her face, though he 
seeured to paying assiduous attention to the 

at and that he was studying 
| her fixedly ; and she felt that she would have 


asked the Frenchman, 


F 


the man who gazed at her so intently’! 
man who at her so 
h he hate 


Did he hate the loveliness that belonged to 
another, that he would once ‘have his 
could not 

His nature was 80 jionate, so fiery, i¢ was 
bat one step with him from love to hate; bat 
he knew one thing, and that was that he hated 
with a mad, murderous ion the maa who 


kiss 

him and yield him a wife's love and obedience ; 
the man who had laid waste his life, unknow- 
ingly, perhaps, yet, nevertheless, completely and 
utterly. Robbing it of all sunshine, leaving it 
blank, barren, and worthless. 

** At last!” 

Maggie unconsciously echoed Terence’s words 
as the curtain feld for the-last.time, and she was 
free to get up and escape from the steady, glare 
of @hose drendfal eyes that seenred to idok 
throagh and through ‘her, 

“Are you glad it ivover;my love?” whispcred 


ther mantle. 
A Kittle,’ she answered, 
mipht.” 


“It isso hotto- 


lhe exclaimetl, a» they stepped ont imto the 
icétrider. * Whatiw she matter ?”’ 

“Nothing,” sheanswered, svasi¢cly, turning 
lawhy her Teall. “Tat only’ a little tired—ia 
little overcome ‘by the heat.” 

“Ts that'all really’? ‘I have never seen ‘you 
llook'so white before.”’ 

“Of course not,” she rejoined, with a miser- 
able attenrpt at mirth. lam getting a fashion- 
lable’ London complexion.” 

‘<Pod much paicty, et 1” 

* Yes, L vappose so.” 

‘If you are tired you won't care’to go to 
\Lady Limmer's eragh'to-nigit,will'you ?” 

«© Well, I Racor tather not,” she said,ia little 
eagerly, feehing'a-preat lon eome ‘over her 
so er ong ‘froin the por tir the blaze of 
lligits to ‘the quiet ef her own room; * but 
\Euinice will ‘be Gisappoiated if I dow’t go to 
chaperon ler.” 

*'No, she won't’ be disappoirited. ‘Tivere are 
Mrs, Trevor'and‘ her husband ; I know they are 
igping vo the Litimers. I will ask them to pive 
| Hunice a sett in their earriage, and look after 
her, “ti you and I witl go home together, like 
a’pair of respectable married folk.” 

‘Yes —yes, do try to.get them to take het,” 
cried Magyie, eagerly—so eagerly ‘that her 
husband locked at her im some astonishnrett, 
for she had always hitherto been ready to go to 
‘every danve'and dinner for which they had re- 
ceived invitations, antl they had been ‘pretty 
numerous, 





- “I am,sure they -will take her. You need 


‘Sir Lionel, as he wrapped her up tenilenly im / 


® Yes, very. Why, child,how pale you are! ”? ; 





have no fear, and you must be tired to be so 
anxious to get home.”’ 

“JT am,” she acknowledged. 

Ske was anxious to get home, and anxious to 
get-away from the ¢lose proximity of Terence 
O'Hara, and it was with a genuine sigh of re- 
lief that she dropped back on the cushions of 
her carriage as it rolled away from Her 
Majesty's, and leant her head against her ‘hus- 
band’s shoulder, while O'Hara stood hat in 
hand #tweing after it for some time, and then 
suddenly the calicd a hansom and went off to 
the , and was so attentive to Miss 

that the Comte was nowhere, anit 
had to leok on while Terence valsed with her, 
and took her into supper, aud sat with her in 
dim-eorkers, and made himself generally agree- 
able to her and disagreeable to his rival, and 
finally persuaded Mrs. Trevor to let him occu 
the vacant seat im her brougham, and esco 
Miss Molyneux to the door of her brother's 
house. 

od ‘Maggie the a nice dance last night?” in- 
quired Mag next morning, when she and 

breakfast. 


Kuniee met at-a rather late 
“Very nice,” returaed Miss Molyneux, on- 
thusiastically. “I don’t know whea I enjoyed 


myself so much.” 

“Indeed! How was that?” i Sir 
Lionel, who was'a bit of a tense. ‘' Did Ville- 
fille damee withyou alone ?” 

“‘ Bg no means,” returned his sister, promptly. 
** He only danced twice with me.” 

“ How wwas'it, then, that yoummmuaged'to enjoy 
yourself so much ?”” 

*‘ Because I had good partnera, I suppose, and 
because everything is gt mn there. By- 


ad, ¥ 
“Lady Limmer'’s miusical at home ds next 
Monday, and I promised faithfully te go and 
take you. She was very much disappointed at 
your non-appearan se last eveniag.” 

“Was she? Iam very sorry.” 

‘Yes, Will you come on Monday?” 

‘‘I suppose if you want to go, my dear,” 
assented Lady Molynenx, rather reluctantly. 

‘*Tell me,” she went on, a minute or two 
later; When Sir Lionel left the room, ‘* was Mr. 
‘O'Hara there?” 

**Yes,’’ replied Hanice, with a slight acces- 
sion of colour, ‘ He.goes everywhere. (This 
‘was pleasatit news to the woman who'wished to 
‘avoid saim,) He is. couried and earessed by 
everyone. That picture has made him famens.” 

‘“ What picture? ” ' 

*** Hopeless.’ Didh’t you’ sec it when tyou 
were’at the Academy?” 

= ae ; I didn’t notice it.” F i 

"Thea pat ‘on your hat and come me, 
I never wat tired Of lookiap abit.” 

And withont, more.ado Miss Mbhyneuwx'carried 


| Maggie olf ‘to the Acudemy to vob the pictire 


that had made "Terence O'Hara famous. 


It répresentad a desert-island, on which had 
been shipwrecked a man and a woman, and the 
woman Jay deal, with her head tp on-the 
shelving beach at the feet of the man, and part 
of her body in the surf, which broke over it 
and tossed the foam ovefithe dark, sea-drenched 
dress. 

The man stood with head slightly bent, gazing 
at what had’ been probably dearer to ‘him than 
aught else in the world, aad on his face-was 
a , er of passionate, hopéless sorrow, that 
absolutely startled the beholder. 

'Y here ‘was'such force anid realism #bout it ; it 
seemed Jike’a living, despairing face looking out 
from the cativas, ‘wid ‘that alone would ave 
made it a remarkable pi¢itire withodt the 
delicacy-of finish'that was apparent ‘in ‘it,ahd 
the wonderful blending of colowr. 

Long “Maggie “looked st it. ‘To her it was 
typical and significant, for she sw ‘that the 
wortsn's face bore ‘a ‘strong resetiél#ace'to her 
own, It was just what she would be like, she 
reflected, if she lay ‘deal, with all “her golden 
hair drenched with spray falling @bout ‘mer in 
wild confasion, and her black/lashed ‘lids shwt, 
makings dusky line on her pale ehetks. 

‘* Hopeless!” He, the man who tia ‘painted 
this realistic picture was ltopeless, and’ shte' had 
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made him so, and he was finding this outlet for 
his oo. 
With a sigh she turned away. 

** Alas | how easily things go wrong.” 


“What do you think of it?” demanded 
Eunice, 

“It is very powerful, but very painful. I 
should not care to look at it again.” 

“Tshould. I could spend whole days look- 
ing at it.” 

“I could not. I am almost sorry I have seen 
itat all. I shall not forget it for along time.” 

And she did not. Before her mental vision 
would come the despairing face of the man and 
the pallid beauty of the woman, and the back- 

d, a wide waste of tumbling, glassy 

water, tinged to a blood-red hue by the rays of 
the setting sun, and never a mast or sail to 
break the monotonous stretch of surging sea. 





CHAPTER XIx. 
A SON AND HEIR. 

**Do you feel well enough to go to-night, 

ie ? ” 

** Quite well enough, I want to hear and see 
all the celebrities.” 

“Yes, still you must not overtax your 
strength now,” said her husband tenderly, 
throwing jhis arm round her, and straining fher 
with gentle force against his breast. 

‘*I know,” she answered, with a shy blush, 
hiding her face on his breast. 

** You have looked so white and wan this last 
week, quite different from what you did when 
we came to town. I am afraid so much gaiety 
is not good for you.” 

** Perbaps not,” she assented quietly. “ Still 
‘ou cannot expect me just now to look quite so 
looming as usual, and I have been very good 

this last week. I have not been to a single 
entertainment.” 

“I know, dearest I don't wish to keep you 

from going if you think you are equal to it 











(“at Last WE MBET AGatN.”’] 


It is only my anxiety about your health that 
makes me speak,” 

“TI know, dear love,” she said softly, looking 
up into the face that was all the world to her, 
‘*but I feel stronger to-day, and think I had 
better go.” 

“If you are strong enough, certainly,” and he 
threw her cloak over her shoulder, and gave her 
his arm to the carriage, and away they drove 
to Lady Limmer’s musical at home, where 
Maggie knew she would meet O'Hara. 

et she daréd not keep away. She felt that 
it would bea confession of weakness to avoid 
him, and Eunice had told her that he had in- 
quired after her on two or three occasions 
during the past week when he had met her 
sister-in-lawat parties. What could shedo? She 
was powerless, and felt that while they stayed in 
London she must endure the torture of meeting 
him. She could not refuse every invitation. 
‘* We mast live our lives, though the sun be set, 

Must meet in the masque, where parts we 

play, 

Mast crossin the maze of life’s minuet.” 

She had a “part” to play “in the 
masque” of life, and braced herself to play it, 
but no one knew what it cost her to smile and 
chat, and mix in the gay throng, to set her face 
to the tune of a bolero, while all the time there 
was a funeral dirge droning at her heart. A 
deadly horrible fear was on her that her dis- 
carded lover would have his revenge, would 
separate her from the husband in whom her life 
was bound up, and it was with many an inward 
shudder that she entered Lady Limmer’s 
brilliantly lighted rooms, leaning on Sir Lionel’s 
arm. 

A woman to be envied, thought many of the 
women present, as she swept along at the 
baronet’s side—a slim, tall shape, in a dead 
white gown, which heightened the transparent 
pallor which had lately spread over her face, 
chasing away the bloom. She wore no adorn- 
ments save a bunch of roses at her breast of 
the same snowy hue as her robe, and her 




















wonderful white beauty made all the other fair 
ones present look vulgar and pronounced. 
seemed like a queen among them. : 

‘* Lady Molyneux looks very well to-night 
whispered Terence to Eunice, who had 
with the Trevorsand come with them. | 

‘Do you think so? We have been quite 
concerned about her health during the last 
week.” 

“She looks delicate. I meant—she looks 
very beautiful.” 

“ oe does, I think.” 

“ es.”” 

An involuntary sigh rose to his lips—what 
he had lost! The next moment he was smil- 
ing blandly, and declaring himself delighted 
to oblige his hostess and sing. g 


(To be continued.) 








ATHLETIC exercises are daily coming more into 
favour with young Frenchmen, and the Paris 
“ Footrace Cinb,” lately founded, has jast held 
& most successfal meeting. The runners took 
the names of celebrated horses, and there wae 
some capital racing. 

Enouisn handwriting is greatly admired by 
the New York ladies, who consider the angulat 
Britannic caligraphy more fashionable thet 
their own round American style. So“ H 
writing Clubs” have been formed, where the 
fair learners spend hours over their copy- 
like small school-children, 


A Puram Sratrement.—In England, district 
visitors are not always welcome among “ 
poor. One of them was recently a 
into her duties by an old woman after He 
following fashion: ‘ Youare the new di 
visitor, are you? Do you know what 
daty is to me? I will just tell you. 
you sits down, then you reads a very we 
psalm, then you gives me a shilling, and 
you may go.” 
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_ (“18s THERE ANYTHING THE MATTER?” SAID NELL, AS SIR ADRIAN APPEARED.] 


NOVELETTE.) 


NELL’S MARRIAGE. 


—-oO— 
CHAPTER III. 
NELL’S MARRIAGE, 


Bur the honeymoon passed more swiftly 
than she had expected, and looking back she 
was forced to own she had enjoyed it. Six 
weeks of travelling amid beautiful scenery, 
with every luxury wealth could purchase at 
command, was a great change for the little 
reclase of the red-brick house. Then Sir 
Adrian was an admirable cicerone—he knew 
just what was best to see and how to see it ; he 
liked Nell’s naive enjoyment of fresh scenes, 
and ee himself thoroughly to her amuse- 
ment. 

They never loved each other, these two. If 
Sir Adrian were busy he shut himeelf up in his 
own room ; if he had letters to write he ordered 
the carriage for his wife, and sent her for a 
drive without him. They never quarrelled, 

were always polite and pleasant to each 
other, bat they were not in the least like hus- 
band and wife, There was a great restraint 
in their intercourse, their manner never grew 
familiar ; after six weeks of marriage their lips 
had never met, and neither had ever addressed 
tothe other a word the whole world might not 
have heard. They were more like two strangers 
thrown unexpectedly together, and while 
agreeable and sociable for the time made no 
attempt at intimacy. 
Pn servants were more perplexed than 
ey had ever been in their lives. James, who 
attended Sir Adrian for fourteen years, 
who knew the whole story of his first mar- 
riage, had been not a little anxious to see the 
new Lady Carruthers, One look at her face, 
and he was content. He thought his master 
found happiness enough now to forget the 
Nar aod hearing from Mary, once one of 
8 Sunday-school children, now prontéted 





to the dignity of waiting-maid, nothing but 
praise of her lady, he was amazed to notice the 
gulf between the wedded pair—the gulf which 
neither attempted to bridge over. If the 
opinion of these two retainers could have been 
taken it was largely in favour of their lady. 

“ Sir Adrian didn’t ought to marry her if he 
couldn’t forget the past,” decided James. 

** My lady’s much too sweet and gentle ever 
to have disappointed him,” retarned Mary, 
“and if he couldn’t forget his first wife he 
ought never to have taken another, and that’s 
my opinion, Mr. Smith, and I can’t help say- 
ing it,” 

The soldier. servant shook his head. 

** Things ’ll come right maybe when they get 
home—anyway, they make a handsome couple. 
It ’ll be hard if, their hearts don’t turn to each 
other in time.”’ 

And now on a fine October evening Sir 
Adrian sat talking to his wife. 

“T have been thinking, Helen, I should like 
to return to England. It is getting cold for 
travelling, and I think we shall be more com- 
fortable at home.” 

“Just as you [please,” replied Lady Car- 
rathers. 

** Have you no choice?” 

“T think I should like to go to England.” 

“ That’s right—shall we say next week?” 

** That will suit me very well.” 

‘You might write and ask one or two of 
your sisters to go to the Court to meet you.” 

She shook her head. 

‘*T had rather be settled there myself before 
I receive visitors.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought you would have 
stood on such ceremony with your sisters.” 

She turned away her face to hide her tears, 
Not for worlds would Helen Carruthers have 
had her husband guess her secret. 

Alas! alas! the love she had thought it not 
in her nature to feel had come at last. She 
almost worshipped the man who with his own 





lips had told her he was incapable of loving 


her. 

Well, at least she was his wife. She could 
see him often, but to see him and feel his in- 
difference was a very doubtful happiness. One 
pang at least she would spare herself—the 
sisters who had thought so much of her grand 
marriage should never guess her secret, even 
if they deemed her forgetful and unkind. 

She would invite none of the inhabitants of 
the red-brick house to Carruthers Court ; they 
should not see, they must never guess, the 
terms on which she stood with her husband. 

“You must begin your packing soon, Mary,” 
she told her maid, ‘“ We are going to England 
next week,” 

“Going home, my lady, I am so glad.” 

“* Not home,” corrected her ladyship, think- 
ing the girl meant Smokington, ‘‘ to Carrathers 
Court.” 

“That's what I meant, miss—I mean my 
lady. Mr. Smith has told me so much about 
the Court that 1’m quite longing to be there.” 

“Mr, Smith” was the valet. James was 
thirty-three, Mary eighteen, and they were on 
the best of terms. 

Lady Carruthers sighed. Her maid had 
fared better than herself. No one had told 
her of the glories of the Court, 

“« James has been there then?” 

** Oh, yes, my lady ; he was there once nearly 
a year, and he has been there since. He 
says it is just like fairyland—the loveliest 
place he ever was in.” 

“Has he said anything tojyou about Master 
Carruthers?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“If it hadn’t been you told me so yourself, 
my lady, I'd never have known there was a 
little boy.” egnnas 

Nell turned away with a sigh. She thought 
Sir Adrian a most indifferent father, Six 
weeks married he had never yet spoken of 
his child, She absolutely knew as little of 
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her stepson as on the day she first heard of 
his existence. 

They travelled as fast as steam and horses 
would take them, and at the close of a lovely 
autumn day they found themselves at Rock- 
ville, the nearest station to the Court. 

Sir Adrian looked graver than was bis wont. 
His wife longed to put her hand tito 
and try to cheer him, but she refeeinti. 
There was nothing she Greaded so muéh as 
his discovering we =, ms apo 

She grew colder to y 3 
becasiie, oho was 8o afraid be wigmaaed out 
he was @earer to her than aught on 


on their t@y. 
. ol4 coathman 
to ‘himself, she's 2 sweet wilh Ber 
—very 


‘‘Yes, 1 think they are, I have net lived 
among them for more than six years, bit I 
have been backwards and forwards pretty often, 
and every one of my tenants knows any com- 
plaint addressed to me will find a8 mtich 
attention as though I never left the Court. I 
haveh’t dome mach to win theic sfiection, but 
I have won it.” 

“ Leve given unteught is best,” qudted/his 
wife, and "then the  cabriege flasheii thrdugh 
the lodge gates, anil dhey wore driving up & 
aplendid avenre of chéstents to the Court. 

Sic Adriann leant forward, 

“I hope you 'wili be happy, Neil. Remember, 
this isjoar home.” 

Ot .ate be had:almost ceased to call ther 
Nell, sabstituting the More formal Helen, His 
words touched her ‘to tho quitk, 

"<i will teytto be ail you'wish. I do hope 
you Won't -be-serty, Adrian.” 

Bix Weeks’ wife though she was, that name 
still left her lips with a shadow of hesitation. 

‘* Sorgy fox what ?”’ 

* Phat you:brought me here,”’ 

He shook his head. 

**T am quite contént, Nell.” 

** Are you? - 

“Rye; I woald ‘not Ghange things if. I could. 
‘You may vot’be very near mie, eiild. “We may 
not be'what tie world calls a “niodel souple, 
Wut T atm batistiéd. Do you know, Nell; waen 
1 —— Up thy tind to marty sou?” © 

“ o.”” 

Shalt [tell you?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ That afternoén at Smokington,when'l met 
you comforting that sébbing @hifd. I thought 
you looked tike an angel thén, and I wanted 
yon forthe: good angel of my hose,” 

‘* Tt wae very good 'ef you to trist-me,” 

He smiled. 

‘Ident think many people would say so. 
Do you know, Nell, you will be & beautysome 
day, and people will tell you you might have 
@one much. better.” 

She shook her head. 

**T don’t want to do better,” 

The carviage had stopped now before the 
@rand entrance, and Sir Adrian. alighted and 
led his wile into the hall, where -all the ser- 
vaatts had assembled in her honour, 


them, in a few well-chosen words he presented 
his wife. The old couple, who had served the 
family from their youth, thought they had 
never seen a bweeter face than that of their new 
mistress, 

rooms, Pierce,” said the onset, kindly, “I 
— mine are in the old quarter?” 

_ Yes, Sir Adrian, and I ordered dinner for 
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Tittle i ¢ 

“I wished Master Carrnthers to be brought 
down to greet you, my lady, but I.couldn’t 
manage it. His nurse absolately refused. She 
has long rebelled against my authority. Times 
ont of ntmbedr Eve maw to Ask'the tusster 





Nell sightd, then whe tatmed to the old 
houvelseeper with a cleiradting stale, 

“Do you team the shih bas been tright' to 
hate me ? Iknew in story Qooks" smovh ers 
are made dreadfal, butI have littie sisters of 
ly own, not much elderthea Tom, Awad I—” 

She brokedown, theiears whioh heii ®ebn 40 
long trembliag ea her epes found vem. 


Poor Mire, Rivets was overdhelmed with 
remorse, i. Ps 
“T shall never ive myself,.my: for 
making you sh tears Sg 


bsén an hour in the beuse, I dida’s 
mean any harm, only Mra. Bates aud i 
never have agreed about ‘the «manage. 
ment of Master Tom. You see I've been in 
the futnify’ for yore, ‘and ny wndther before 
me, ard it did steém ‘hard the care of the 
fiaster’s child ettoald be left to « stranger.” 

*Pethaps fi was His miother’s: with,” 

©] Gox't think so, my Tady.” 

“She may ‘pave told Sir Adifan so when. he 
was’ (ying, wishes of'the Gea’ are tery 
sacred.” 

“She wouldn’t have tied him, thy Twiy, I 
don’t think Lady Carruthers ever ‘spoke dfier 
they ‘brougltt her honie.” 

Nell looked sarpeisad. 

i always thoaght that she died at the boy’s 
i Yaad 

“Oh no! Master Tom Waisthree months 
old when his mamma was taken. Wi was an 
accident, my lady, She went-owt riding full 
of life-and strength—she was brought back a 
senseless heap. She lingered afew hours, but 
she never spoke again. She wasdead before 
the master got here, though we sent forkim 
directly,” 

‘Mary and the luggage had arrived, but Mics. 
Pierce sent the girl away, and would let ao one 
bat herself wait on her lady thie first evening 








The housekeeper and butler stood frat. To 


“Will you show Lady Carruthers to ber | 








of her home-comiog. The old woman wag no 
unskilful tirewoman. Sbe dressed Nell in 
white silk and fastened forget-me-nois at her 
throat, and in the coits of her bright hair, 
then she surveyed her work with womistakable 
satisfaction. 

“it is a happy day for.as thret-sees you here, 
my lady,” she said, respectially, “Gam do 
nothing else for you?” 

Yes,” said Lady Oatruthers, 





i 


to only 

‘wassobbing bitterly ; but it was not that which 
aroused his stepmothers indignation. The 
Tit#le hands were bound together tightly, 60 
tightly that the coarse whigpcord was cutting 
the delicate flesh ; kis feet wera tied together in 
like fashion, and «a cord round bis waist at- 
tached him to his chair, Nell was almost 
speechless with horror. J 

She knelt dewn before the ehild and tried 
to undo tiie Endts with her own thin-white 
fingers. 

* Are you an avgel?” 

She smiled ttrough her tears. 

‘*No dear. Whatiave youdoing here? Who 
tied: you like this?” 

“ Bates.’’ 

“ Your nurse? ”’ 

“ Yes,” then. bending down bis pretty curling 
head, heesked da a whisper: “Can you kesp 
seersta? ”’ ' 

* You, said Nell. “Tom, I will keep all the 
secrets you tell.me,”’ 
“.L hate Butes,”’ 

‘(Hush dean, you. masta’ say that.” 

“Bat Ido. Ghe keeps me stot uphere. 
There’s a nice old woman downstairs whod 
very kind to.me, only, Bates won't let. ber.” 

‘* Whereis Bates?” 

“ She's come out.” 

“ Gone out l’’ 

‘es, She told memot to tell. She went 
a long time ago, and tied. me here. She 
she'd -be back ‘to put:me to bed.’ ‘ 

« But do you never see anyoue but Bates? 

“Not often. She fxightens them, so. they 
keep away. Dy tuther's coming home & 

‘ t. ” 


But the oisild-nttered the news in no joyfal 
tone. One would have-said he was even more 
afraid of bis fataer timn of Bates, 

« Aven’t yourglad ?”’ 

6* No.” 


*\ Don't. you love him ?”’ 
Ne.” 


Nelil's arms tightened wound the child. 

“ You eughtito love him, Tom.”’ : 

“T dont. He gavense to Bates, she sid 6 
and she’scrueltome. She beats whenevershes 
cross, Look there!” 

There was a parple mark on the clild'sa® 
which made Neli’stheari uche, She‘had off 





amused herself by thinking of her urceting' 
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her stepson, put shedad never thouglit of it like 


on nevet'stays here'long,” went on Tom, 
who seemed @ communicative child, “ atid he 
never cotnes #0 eee Tue.” 

«He will cots now, Tom.” 

Uff, be Won't. Baten says I've got ® step- 
mother who will make him hate me, Waist 
isa stepmother, please?” 

Mell ktased him. : 

4 Jilike-You to dothat,” said the boy. ‘“No 
one ever did before. Pretty lady, ‘winede tid 

cotaetfrom? Did the angels send you’? ” 

“] think they must have. ‘Tom, will yoo 

id to Jove xhe?~’ 

Yom shook hit head. 

“Bates will send you away.” 

“[.don't think'r6. I-beve come to live with 
you alwiya, Dora, No ome eat send me sway.” 

She had tndote the lest knot new, Her 


fingers were still aching from the wotk, bat 


shetdwed tlie ¢hiki ‘im mer drins atid tattied 


him te the door, whete the old housekeeper | 


still stood. 

“Jo duly wints five mingles to eight, my 
lady. QDhe tooster:has gone'down.”’. 

The cinld clung’ to Thady Catruthers, and 
sot Ape khobt'ws siie tried to remote him trom 
bererdeé, 

“Jigten, Tom,” she ‘said, th the sweet, low 
voice which was hevthaem ; “be ¢60d, and stay 
with Mrs. Pierce, wid I ‘promise ‘you T wiil 
come back to you sven” 

h Nell 


Jooked ‘Misrmbyed, 
aliiodt pustidd ths boy itito Ber ‘arms. 

“Take Gare of hin #bh@ Kring him into 
deenert,” Mie commended. “I mnt go now. 
Oh, Pietos, therd Wuvh bedh érusl doitizs here.” 

Sit Adrigh gaded at Ris wife ‘in ‘amazement. 
Two pink 


not Wek theo ditks of tHe ‘ehange while fii» 
ééertaitts Were ‘in ter dem, hit When ths Ges- 
eert “wppesiea “ahd ‘they withivéw ‘he in- 
qtired,— 

“ WhitGette niatter, Nell?” 

woWht yor fteass ting the bell, Sir Adrian, 
Ring it'tivicy.”” 

He'ohayel her. Th wais*the signal expested 
by Tits, Pitts, “The dovr opdnotl, ‘2 fodtman 
annonoédd “Master Carruthers, and Tom 
enterel, ‘Hits golfen ‘hair sevéersl shades 
# full his little weary tuce brigtteniog 
— as'he eaught stgitt cf his pretty 


Nall'heldl outer hattd, arf took the chil? on 
her lap. Thote pink epdts Gieaottt Of her 
theeks'as'she butit ‘to caress Him, 

“So fou hitte made Trients?” tald Sir 
Perv sptotaly. = Nell, what a way you 

; ildten. Fle really'is’a Ve ett 
Tittle fellow.” J che 
__ He ‘hall riten from ‘his kottt'atid stood reer 
at his ‘Wite atid dhild. Nell sietitly pushe 
be ng little Blick velvet sletve aod showed 
Adlieate ‘ine blushes, the open ‘ctits in the 

Sit Adrian started in horror. 

“ What does ii mean?” 

“It means “thet I fonid him a prisoner 
bound hand and foot to a obair, while his 
a" Was abroad seeking her pleasure.” 

“ el].’’ 

“Don’t look like that!” and ber ‘voice 
softened. “I daresay you-never suspected it ; 

tiwhat could you.tnwe béen, deeaming of to 
ue 8p the ebild body and soal to that 


gy te bad boon with his mother fer years. 
e—" he stappad. A look of abjest terror 
Was on the bey’s face. 
peenhad veturnell considerably the ‘tvorse 
gate, a ada honeten Mity. Bivding he child 
ai lt 
in senreh of hie ty entered the @ininyroom 
Gite look at tue child's ternified’ look "before 
st ied -his head on‘Noli’s breast, One gleuce 
8 Morne passionate infliémed face and 
ner, aid Sir Adriin Knew the 
wien ‘Standing so as to shut off his fhir young 
tom the sight of the delinquent, hé rang 


1s burt in her éhedks, and her | 
blue eyes “blaidd' ith in@izwetion. He contd | 


te bb}. Hit ofders ‘te the fodtmian were Brief 
andté the p ' 
‘* Tell the housekeepor to pay that women her 
wages alttt'sed Heroff the ptéthises. Shs is not 
tb sleép another ni ght st Oarrothers Court.” 
| By brute force Bates was removed, still 
straggling and uttering #hreate. Lady Our. 
ruthers rose soon after to retire to tlie Graw- 
| ing-room. 
**Lét nv oatry him. He ‘is too heavy for 
; you, Nell,” 
| (Bait the child objected to tive chanre, ‘abd 
| clagig to his stepmother. ‘Ho phtuax from 
| his father in almost ‘a6 tiueh error als He 
}had done from Bates, #6 Sir M@Hbn conld 
Onby stand todtédnldes sn@ hold oven the/ddor 
for ‘his wife watts pesbed ‘terduga ib with 
| the boy im hér ‘sritis, ft @awnkd on thé 
| batonet frat, though be Gid: net dove ther, the 
rodm looked ‘but biewk aed -éofd after her 
departure. Something had gone fvota it it 
| haid bad before. He satifor stitie tittte over 
his wine, though he drank’ bat litcie ; then he 
pudbed hit glass aside ‘and muttered, 
‘*Bah! I am hauated by a/#host, the govt 
of what might thavé besn. Dill she fot her- 
self tell me that sho haf tio faith in fovea, 
that she meant to live out her life witlat/it?’”’ 








CHAPTER IV. 


Tan time passed on, Sir'Adrian and his wife 
settled don tat ‘tae Court, wuightours éuiue 
from fay aod wear to make acy teintunce With 
| t2e bride. There was but owe verdict. Ludy 
| Carruthers Wasan aeqdisition 'to the dotutty ; 
everyond agresd \theve hwi fever bron a 
mistress. of the Court #0 fair aul gracdfél as 
Sir Adriau’é eweet girl-wite. 

Morty @ one ventured to sey 2s much fin 
' friendly. congratulation to tie batonst ; niety 
voices told him His 'wile would "be ‘te bediity 
of dhe Loddon séssdn,\and be listened to the 
compliments with & smiling face, never by 
word or look betraying the gull whith yawiied 
between hétself aud lim. 

Things tad abt tarncl out av he had 
planned. When he proposdiito Helen Péem- 
bertom) be hal fancied he was doify a ‘vér 
pradent thing. Shewasa seréibly, douielstiontee 
ginl, aad would tule his hotwsehold Bisbyebtly, 
eater twin bis guests, and bea siother Go his 
| cohfd. He had told hicesd)f that wes all he 
| derived ;' that ‘easy, ‘dr: y tbriits ‘Were the 
| only intercourse he could héla with #' Wife. 
And ndw, in the early winter days) ie! found 
he had made » great mistake. 

Nell waeall tke bud thoughther ; ¢he per. 
formed the réles he had uthirked oft for ‘her 
most a7mirably, bat Betweem himself aha her 
therewhs es gredt gulf which beemdd to Widen 
day by day. 

She listened to his plans, Géfetred to his 
opinion, studied his comfort, but she never‘at- 
tearpted tooverstep the line le ‘wd #ueyésted, 
Wren there were no Visitors, Whén ‘they were 
atone, she welt ber 600 Way'ahd lived hur own 
a itweomed somphte enbuyh withott Bir 
Adriaan. 

it was inthe middie of December 'tirat tho 
baronet received a ‘Idtter whith pleased ‘hita 
exceedingly ; he wanted somedtte to symp dthise 
with his pleasnre and he wefitin gtevt ‘f ‘his 
wife. Asarule, they mevé? itet inthe ttrn- 
ing; from breakfast Yo lWmidhetia they passed 
their own avécations; adtrally Sir Adrian was 
not partiedlarly sure where he should find bis 
wife, 

He mté'the old hétsekwepér in the callery, 
and dekedher # Lady Catrothess ws at hotas, 
“My lady is io her boudoir, Bir Adrian.” 

Ti camoon him with « pang tat in the six 
weeks they had been at the Ocart he haa 
never once énterad hiv wife's toons. Tae hand 
with which he knocked at the boudoir was‘a 
tiffie unsteady. 

“Gomeiin! ” 

It was a pretty scene on which ke énterad, 
Nell sat ia a low’ Ghat Dy the fire, Aone pretty 
trifle. of neddlework Ga hér dap, Tom was on 
a stool at her feet, absorbed in intent contem- 














| plitidn Sf a pidtare Book ; both he dud his 


stepmother statted’at Sir Adridu’s approach. 

‘Is there anything‘the hiatter? ” 

‘‘Nothing at all!” rather oressly. “ Sarely 
a than may cbrieto’ speak to’ his Wife“without 
her thinking of ¢dlamity!” ‘ 

Nell suw he Was put Ohb, ad wondered 
what covid have annoyéd Wich. 

“ Won’t you sit Gown ?*’’#he paid, petitly. 
“Ten’y'this apretty foorn’? T don’t'think I have 
ever told you how much I like it?” 

“« And you'spend your thotriings Here ? ” 

“Yes, sothetimes,” 

“Cups When ‘we go ott,” put in “for, 
gravely, “ Motherand I goes dtit evety torn- 
ing when it’s fine.” 

‘Sit Adtivn looked ‘up altadst‘as much as. 
ténishéed a6 if'a parrot had spoken ; provably 
it Was the first titat his’son and héir bad ever 
volwAtéered a statement in his presende, 

‘* Oh, you're theré,” tad his father, pitting 
his head rather awkwardly. “ Run awdy to 
your nts now, Tom, IWant to talk to—--” 
kere hé came to ‘a deld ‘stop, und only added, 
after on atieat pause, “your mamma.” 

Tom rose rdluctantly. 

‘“‘T haven't pot ‘a nurse,” he faid, very de- 
cidedly, “#ad T’always sits here, always, but 
I'll go and wait otteside till you has finished,” 
and thén, with a Wéry aggrieved face,| he dis- 
appeared, lolding his ‘beloved book carefully 
in both ‘hands. 

Sir Adrian’s first speech was.a reproof; le 
was gemerally a verygnod temper,‘ but he cer- 
tainly seemed exceptioually irritable this 
morning. 

‘“Dovyou know you meke.a,perfeotslave' of 
yourseli to that child? it’s perfectly absurd; 
Lam very much speed, Heten.” 

Nell looked troubled. 

“ I thought pou weuld have been.glad he has 
taken to me so well,” she said, in a dis 
appointedtone. 

“Taken to you! ‘He seems to. lave taken 
possession of you entirely. Lean never gotany 
of your timeand ‘attention.” 

“Lam very sorry, A@riam. Did you want 
letters written, or anything? ” 

“I »watited you,” the said, dideditentelily. 
“ You never seem toluaiierstend when a man 
his‘a wife helikes her socieby.” 

“*7 don’t think I.ever thotgat may society 
obtld add to:your cortiatt.” 

“7 wich you wouldh’s beep ‘ranping abdut 
my comforts. Lam rotan oldimen dfeighty.”’ 

She laughed, ette néeally couldn't helps. 

Ad this unludky nioment Mester fom re- 
turned, but his father ordered him 6ff dh 
such avery peremptory’ fiishiém that thectild 
departed with teaats trembling m:-hie even. 

“You must make different wrbaigebients,”’ 
said Sir Arian, quickly, “ Inwon’'t bavé'your 
time baken up like this. Ifyou were-# nur- 
serty governess that! clttid edulault ‘cousider you 
tacre hit-owa. property.” 

‘I thibught you brought-ae ‘here for that 
ptrposs ?”’ 

“Tmever thonueitef éuch a hing.” 

“ Lam sorty | have @ttepp tinted 'yéu ” 

“T never said you had, I really wanteil to 
talk to "you, I Have fast ‘head Protx’ Niel 
Buttrwn, wey first cous; hes ‘on his#Hy to 
England, snd may belive way'day. ‘We'have 
boén like Hrothsrs sll ony life, ‘ahd Iwaht you 
toohalke him welbome.” 

‘SOF course, I will.” 

“And remember, Nell, he's as pobr #3 a 
ehurch mousse, snd ‘he's taken dll Kinds of 
ideasthat now I’m taarried he Woh't’be’ wal- 
come here, and I want. you to'ntske him feel 
that ‘twhewever ‘he is in Htigtawd the Odart 
matist be’ hid home.” 

“T will downy very best.” 

«Of oontde, he dill stay for “Christmas, 
Don's you think the doetor and two ot Yhree 
bf yettr Sisters Would ‘coms ‘to ‘us for that 
time?” 

Shs shodk’ her head, 

‘*T am sure they only want a little por 
dnasion. ‘Now, once for all, Nell, why dons 
you useit? Surely you don’t thiak so baaly o 
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me asto believe I would not welcome them 
as warmly as you yourself would do?” 

Nell played with her rings. 

**T am sure you would,” 

‘*Then, why don’t you ask them? I am 
quite sure you have not done so. Lily certainly 
would not require much pressing.”’ 

“T don’t think I want them, Adrian.” 

Sir Adrian stared. 

“Not want them! 
Helen?” 

“No!” there was a kind of choked sob in 
his wife’s voice; “ but I think it would make 
me homesick. I might get a longing on me 
for Smokington, and the old red-brick house,” 

Sir Adrian looked at her critically. 

** Have it your own way,” he said, coldly. 


Are you dreaming, 


"I did think you loved your own family, but , 


it seems I was mistaken. I think, sometimes, 
Helen, you are a perfect icicle, that you have 
no affection in your nature.” 

“T think I told you so.” 

She was deeply displeased, and walked off. 

He did not dine at home that night, and in 
the morning a message came that he had 
started for London, to meet Mr. Atherstone. 


Nell sighed ; her marriage did not seem turn- | 


ing out a great success, but she devoted the 
morning toTom, and even promoted him to 


dining with her at lunch time. The child was | 
her great solace; she often thoaght but for | 


him her heart woald have broken. Sve hud 


never engaged another nurse in Mrs. Bates’s | 


place. Marvand the old housekeeper shared 
the care of Master Carruthers ; and, indeed, he 


was 80 much with his step-mother he needed | 


little attendance. 
The two were siiting cosily in the boudoir 


that afternoon when acard was brought to | 
Her first | 


Helen, inscribed Niel Atherstone, 
thought was her husband's disappxintment at 


having missed his cousin, her second to burry | 


to greet the new comer. 

Niel Atherstone was an artist, a Bohemian 
by fate and choice. He and Adrian Carruthers 
‘were more to each other than many brothers, 
and few things had puzzled him more than 
reading in the Times announcement of the 
baronet’s second marriage. 

He could hear no particulars of the match, 
and this, coupled with Sir Adrian's silence, 
made him fancy his new cousin would not be 
an acquisition, but he could not resist the 
baronet’s warm invitation to the Court. He 
sat in the drawing-room fornearly five minutes, 
then the door opened and a young girl entered, 
looking almost a child in her heavy velvet 
— she came forward with outstretched 

and, 

“ My husband will be so sorry. He went to 
London to-day on purpose to meet you.” 

Niel looked bend om 

**Then you are Lady Carruthers! ” 

* Yes, and as such you must let me welcome 
you to the Court ; indeed, I hope you will stay 
with us as long as youcan. Adrian has so 
been looking forward to your coming.” 

“Take care, Lady Carruthers, I may be 
quartering myself on you for an unheard-of 
period. I am a homeless bachelor, you know.” 

She smiled. 

** Would you like to go to your own rooms 
or will you have tea, unless you are like 
Adrian, and despise such frivolities ? ”’ 

**T fancy I am a more inveterate tea-drinker 
than most ladies, I will certainly accept your 
invitation.” 

She rose. 

**T never sit here, the room seems too large 
and cold. I think if you will come with me we 
shall find tea all ready.” 

They did, and Master Carrathers mounting 
guard over it. Nell looked a little troubled. 
Tom and Mr. Atherstone seemed to have 


conflicting claims on her, but Niel relieved her | 


by taking the boy on his knee and making 


friends with him. Nell breathed a sigh of | 


content, 
R. you don’t dislike children. I am so 
g ” 


* Tam awfally fond of them. Hag Adrian | 


described me to you as a suvage.” 


“Oh! no, but I was afraid you might object 
to Tom's being here, and you see—’’ she broke 
off suddenly. 

“I don’t see anything except that Tom 
seems very much at home in your boudoir. I 
wonder you were not afraid of being a step- 
ady Carrathers.” 

“Why!” 

* You look so young.” 

‘“‘Oh! I am getting quite old now. 
one-and-twenty last week.” 

“And I was seven,’ chimed in Tom; 
“mother and I kept our birthdays together. 
We had a lovely cake.” 

Mr, Atherstone smiled. 

“You can’t think how glad I am to see 
Adrian's happiness,’’ he said gently to Helen. 
“I have known him all my life; in fact, he 
has been my good genius, and I am so thankfal 
that he has found consolation for all his 
troubles.” 

To his surprise the tears shone in Lady 
Carrathers’ dark eyes. 

* You must not think he forgets the past,” 
she said gravely. 

**T suppose no one could do that.” 


I was 





** Was she 80 very beantifal.” 

|: “Who?” 

She glanced at Tom, 

** His mother.” 

*‘She was a very handsome woman, and 
, she made up her mind to be Lady Carruthers, 
and she succeeded.” 

| **] don’t understand,” said Nell huskily, 
| “you speak as if you did not like her.’’ 

‘* I detested her.” 

Her amazement made him explain. 

|  Sarely you have heard the story ?” 

| J] heard that she died when he,” indicating 
the boy, “was a baby. I thought she must 
have been very lovely, because Sir Adrian 
mourned her so long.” 

“More than six years! But I doubt the 
mourning. I believe, Lady Carruthers, that 
her death was a real relief to Adrian, that she 
poisoned his life.” 

A great rush of content came to Nell. Could 
it really be so? Was her husband's heart really 
not buried with the dead. 

“Tt was a hasty marriage,” went on Mr. 
Atherstone, “and before a month I believe 
he bitterly repented it, It turned out that 
she had been engaged to someone else, that 
she threw over the other man—whom she 
really loved—for Adrian’s wealth. It was a 
pitifal history,” 

Nell’s eyes wandered to the child. Neil 
reassured her. 

No, he is a true Carruthers; he has not a 
feature of his mother.” 

“ Did you know her?” 

‘* Yes. She objected to me because I wasn’t 
grandenough. Ihope you understand. I'm a 
shocking detrimental, Lady Carruthers.” 

Nell laughed, 

** We were awfully poor at home,” she said 
simply, ‘‘when Su Adrian came to see us in 
the summer, I was thinking of going out as 
@ governess. I think I consalted him about 
finding a situation.”’ 

‘* Well, he found one better suited to you. 
When will he be home?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘*Didn’t he say?”’ 

She blushed crimson. 

‘*I did not see him this morning ” 

They spent a pleasant hour. Tom fast grew 
intimate with his new cousin. The twilight 
| came, and Nell opened the piano and sang 
| sweet simple ballads. It dawned on Niel that 
Sir Adrian ought to be rarely happy with this 
fair, gentle wife, 

** We dine at seven,” she told him when the 
servant brought in the lamp, and then before 
_ could answer a maid came in search of 
| Tom. 

** Doesn’t he appear at dessert ?"’ asked Mr. 





Atherstone, when the boy had bid good-night | 


and vanished. 
“Obulno. Adrian does not like it.” 


“ Perhaps he wants you all to himself.” 
Nell shook her head, 














——eecey 


“You musn’t make mistakes about ng 
please,” she said, a little nervously ; “ we arg 
not in the least what people call a sentimental 
couple,” 

The remark set Mr. Atherstone thinking 
but he had notime for words. A loud summons 
at the grand entrance proclaimed Sir Adrian’s 
return, 

“Tam sure you will excuse me,” said Nell, 
abruptly. ‘‘I must go and dress. If you will 
find your way to Adrian's rooms he will be 
delighted.” 

Very warm was the greeting of the two 
cousins. 

“IT am awfully sorry I missed you,” criej 
Sir Adrian ; ‘‘ you must have had a miserable 
reception.’’ 

“I had acharming one. I have been making 
acquaintance with your wife and son.” 

He was surprised at Adrian’s impatient 
rejoinder. 

**I really wish I could make Lady Carra. 
thers understand that boy is not the firs 
object in life to other pe ople.” 

“Don’t you like her devotion to him. I 
thought it the prettiest sight I had ever seen,” 

“«T don’t like him spoilt.”’ 

* She looks a child herself, Adrian,” and his 
voice grew grave; “I must congratulate you. 
I am sure you have found happiness at last,” 

“Then you admire my wife?”’ 

This remark amazed the artist, 

«I think her very lovely.” 

‘*Lovely as a marble statue—and as cold,’ 

Dinner passed off pleasantly, the stiff téte- 
a-téte repast became quite a social meal 
through the presence of a third person. Lady 
Carrutuers looked more beautifal than ever in 
her tastefal evening dress, but Niel noticed 
that her blue eyes never sought her husband's 
face, never once did she speak his name. And 
when he had been two or three days at the 
Court he knew that Sir Adrian’s wife was a 
unhappy woman, despite her fair face and 
gentle smile; he knew she had a secret gri 
and when he saw how his cousin neglected her 
his blood boiled. For Sir Adrian never studied 
his wife’s —— never sought her company; 
he devoted himself heart and soul to his guest, 
but he entirely neglected his wife. Save at 
meals he rarely saw her, and then their inter. 
course was of the most formal character. 

Niel’s heart ached sometimes as he 
at the sweet face which, to his mind, greq 
thinner and sadder day byday. He had never 
had a difference with his cousin, but he ww 
indignant with him for his treatment of Nell 

“T can’t think how you came to marry,” lt 
said, bluntly, one day, when Lady Carruthers 
had left the room, with heightened colout, 
after some cutting remark of her hus 
about Tom. The child waa his favourite veal 
for hia feelings when put out. He would nd 
have owned it for the world, bat he was p#* 
sionately jealous. He had learned to love his 
wife with every fibre of his nature, and be 
could not bear to see the boy’s hold over the 
heart he could not toach. 

“Men do a great many foolish things.” _ 

‘*Granted ; but this might have been & wit? 
one. Your wife is fair enough und swetl 
enough to make the sunshine of any homs 
You seem to find your only pleasure in wt 
menting her.” 

** Nonsense,”’ 

Bat Niel was a plain speaker. 

‘TI don’t understand how you ever camst0 
marry her, but I am quite sure she has dove 
nothing to disappoint you, and yet you tres! 
her "’—he paused for want of a simile—"® 
no sister of mine should be treated by #Y 
man, were he ten times her husband.” 

“Helen has two or three brothers of bet 
own,” remarked Sir Adrian, coldly. “ s¢ 


_ them dined here a few weeks ago; he 
| find fault with my conduct.” 


‘* More shame for him.” ‘awa 
“ Don’t let's quarrel, Niel ; no womans 
it, oli fellow.” : 
“T shan’t quarrel; bat, Adrian, I'd ~ 
have believed it of you ; you have disappoitt 


| me,” 
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“It’s a pity you didn’t return to England a 
few months sooner,” said Sir Adrian, bitterly, 
‘and go to Smokington instead of me; you 
might then have spared Helen such an un- 
congenial husband.” , 

Niel’s dusky cheek coloured with a deeper 


h. 
= think you're beside yourself, but I don’t 
care for your taunts. I don’t suppose I shall 
ever marry; but, if I do, I only pray my wife 
may be as fair and true as yours.” 

It was afternoon when this conversation 
took place. There had been some talk of a 
ride, but the weather looked doubtful, so the 
cousins played billiards instead. It was well 
they had stayed indoors, for the snow came 
down in large flakes soon after they began 
their game, and, when it was finished, the 
ground was covered a few inches. 

“T never saw such a storm,” said Adrian, 
“it’s a good thing we didn’t start.” 

“Yes ; I pity any one out in this downpour. 
And how suddenly it came on.” 

They played another game ; by this time it 
was getting dark. Niel suggested an adjourn- 
ment tothe smoking-room, Sir Adrian caught 
at it, but as they turned to go they came upon 
Tom’s small figure curled up in one of the 
window seats, with his little face flattened 
esgerly against the pane. 

“You can’t see much for snow, Tom,” said 
Niel, good-naturedly. 

Mrs, Pierce said I might come here,” replied 
Tom; ‘I got so frightened I couldn’t stay 
upstairs.” 

“Frightened? What have you got to be 
afraid of?” demanded his father, thinking, 
suddenly, how strange it seemed to him to see 
the child without Nell at bis side. 

« The snow, papa, it’s so deep.”’ 

‘The snow can’t hurt you, boy ?” 

‘* Bat it’ll hurt mother.” 

The two men started. Was Tom thinking of 
his dead mother? Had some pathetic idea of 
the snow falling over her grave come to the 
boy’s brain, or did he mean Nell? 

“T wanted to go and look for her,” said Tom, 
dolefally, putting his small hand affectionately 
into Niel’s; ‘‘ but she made me promise not to 
g0 out, ’cause I’ve got a cold.” 

¥ you mean your mother is not in the 
house?” cried Sir Adrian, anxiously, 

“She went out a long while ago, a very 
long time,” continued Tom, “ I’ve been watch- 
ing for her till 1’m tired.” 

Sir Adrian rang the bell furiously. 

“Send Lady Carruthers’s maid to me,” 

But the maid bore out Master Tom’s testi- 
mony. Her ladyship had gone to read to a poor 
girl in the village, she often went there; no 
doubt she had started before the snow. 

om is -M " 

ary cescri i i 
wala the cottage. Sir Adrian 

“It’s a bad enough walk any day, but to- 
night it will be terrible.” — 

‘You are not going out?” asked Niel, as he 
saw his cousin take up a Scotch plaid and ad- 
just it round his shouiders. 

Tam going to fird my wife. Dcn’t look so 
amazed, Niel; we may not strike you as a 
Particularly attached couple, but I shall cer- 
yy, not allow Lady Carruthers to be out 

né in such a storm.” 

“Let mé come with you.” 

Pe. had rather go alone. If you're in a 
Dering mood you might talk to the boy,” 

Sir Adrian, with unusual kindness. 
a Rae take care of your cousin till I 


He had walked two miles in the blindin, 
snow before he found any trace of his “aie 
peso the distance, he saw her slight figure 

om ing down beneath an over-hanging 

8°, a8 though to obtain shelter from the 
— Another moment, and he was at her 


“Nell 1” 
She started, 


“Oh! why dia 
you trouble tocome? Iam 
” way: Who told you?” 


© you bent on killing yourself?” he 





asked, hotly. ‘Nell, why will you do such | a: Child, do you think you can forgive 
me?’’ 


things?” 

“TI didn’t think it would be wet.” 

“ And you are sitting down on your wet 
things,” 

‘*T couldn’t help it, Adrian, I believe I have 
sprained my foot; I can’t walk a step.” 

For the first time in all their married life 
Sir Adrian put his arm round her waist; she 
could hear his heart beating wildly. 

‘Nell,’ he said, hoarsely ; ‘do you know 
if I hadn’t found you you would have been 
killed ?”’ 

“7,” 

‘*And you can speak so calmly, child? I 
must have made you rarely miserable if even 
death seems preferable to life with me.” 

She did not answer. Sir Adrian smoothed 
a her soft hair, half-caressingly, with one 

and. 

“You must never do it again,” he said, 
gravely. “ Nell, promise me.” 

‘* Should you have cared,” she asked him, 
sadly, “if I had died, Adrian? Should you 
have been just a little sorry ?” 

* Sorry!” 

For a moment neither of them spoke, then 
Adrian said, brokenly,— 

“Nell, I must tell you the truth; you may 
despise me if you like, I can’t helpit, I have 
regretted our compact as I never regretted 
anything in my life. I bave known now for 
weeks—ever since the night of our home. 
coming—that I made a great mistake,” 

‘* And I have disappointed you?” 

“You have been true, child, trne in deed 
and word. It was I who was so madly mis- 
taken. I didn’t want a mother for Tom, or a 
mistress for the Court. I wanted a wife—a 
wife who wonld be one with me in thought and 
deed, and love me with her whole heart, Nell, 
I am punished for my disbelief in love. I have 
learnt to hate everyone who interests you— 
everything you do. I am jealous of all that is 
nearer to you than I am.” 

There was no answer, only he could hear 
her breath come and go as he held her in his 
arms, 

‘* Nell, I can’t go on like this any longer—I 
can’t be so near you and yet sofar. ShallI 
go away, dear, and leave you to fill my place 
at the Court, and train Tom to bea better man 
than his father? Shall I go away and leave 
you for ever?”’ 

“ You couldn’t,” she murmured. “ Nothing 
could make me free again,” 

“Nothing could make you free to be 
another’s, and I think I am selfish enough to 
be glad of that, but I could free you from my 
presence,” 

“JT would rather you stayed.” 

‘*I can’t stay as we are, Nell, IfIamtobs 
with you, you must be my wife in deed and 
truth. I will have all or nothing. Settle, 


1. 

He little heeded that the storm had ceased. 
He knew nothing save that he and Nell were 
together, and that awfal barrier between them 
was broken down. 


‘‘ Which is it to be?” 

She did not answer, only the hand he held 
nestled more closely in his own. 

‘Remember, if I stay it must be on my own 
terms. I shall be jealous of your every thought, 
Nell, because I know my love is unreturned. 
My wife has no heart to give me.” 

‘*No.” said Nell, resolutely. ‘‘I gave my 
heart away long ago, all of it, and I don’t 
think I am one to change.” 

“Nell!” 

The mute despair of his tone touched her. 

“Dear,” she whispered, “don’t you under- 
stand it is you to whom I gave it. Oh, Adrian, 
I have been so miserable, I was afraid you 
would find it out.” 

“IT wish I had. It would have spared me 
weeks of wretchedness. Nell, I have been a 
brute to you. Will said as much to-day.” 

“ He had no business to. He——” 

‘‘] did behave like a madman,” admitted 
Adrian, penitently, ‘‘ but, Nell, it was all your 


She answered his question by another, 

“ Are you quite sure——” 

‘* Sure of what?” 

“That you like me?” 

“ That I love you,” he corrected, gravely. 
“ Nell, Ilove you as my own life, You are 
dearer to me than any creature ever was 
before.”’ 

He looked down into her blue eyes. 

** Kiss me?” j 

She hesitated. 

“ It’s my right, young lady. Don't you know 
you owe me # goodly number of caresses to 
make up for the way you have deprived me 
of them? Do you know we have been married 
nearly four months, Nell, and you have never 
kissed me once?” 

A long, long pause, Apparently Sir Adrian 
was repaying the gift he had demanded with 
liberal interest. 

“ Don’t you think we had better get home?” 
asked Nell, demurely. ‘‘It is pitch dark, and 
I am so cold, and your cousin will be waiting 
dinner.” 

It was two miles from where they stood to 
Carruthers Court, but Sir Adrian had ordered 
the carriage to drive to the nearest accessible 
point, so that in less than five minutes they 
would reach its shelter. Raising Nell’s slight 
form he carried her tenderly down the hilland 
placed her in the brougham. Husband and 
wife had had many drives together, but never 
one quite like that. As Sir Adrian lifted Nell 
out at the grand entrance to the Court she 
whispered in his ear,— 

“ This is our true home-ecming, dear.” 

* 7 * 


Thres years have passed now since the hot 
summer day when the four Miss Pembertons 
sat in the drawing-room of the old red house 
discussing ways and mearzs, and many changes 
have come to them. 

Priscilla still keeps house there, and makes 
home happy for the “children,” but Lily has 
married an officer and gone to India, and Nora 
has for some months been Niel Atherstone’s 
happy wife, It is always asserted that the 
match was made when they were both on a 
visit at Carruthers Court. She tells her hus- 
band laughingly he was jealous of Sir Adrian’s 
perfect happiness, and so attempted a feeble 
imitation of it; she declares, moreover, he had 
half a mind to wait for Nell’s little daughter, 
but decided it would be too long. 

Niel laughs at ber pretty suggestions, but he 
never whispers to her that once Sir Adrian’s 
bappiness was not perfect, 

The Pemberton family generally, seeing the 
devoted attachment of the baronet for his wife, 
and her loving trust in him, have no idea of 
the strange compact the two once made to live 
their lives without love. The only things that 
puzzle them in the household at the Court is 
their sister’s intense affection for her stepson, 
and the fact that though always now delighted 
to see and welcome them all, not one of them 
was ever invited to cross the threshold ot 
Carruthers until four long months after NELL's 
MarriaGE, 

[TBE END.] 








Hints ror HeattH SEEKERS, 

Don’t shake a hornet's nest to see if any of 
the family are at home. 

Don’t try to take the right of way from an 
express train at a railway crossing. 

Don’t blow in the gun your grandfather 
carried in the war of 1857. It is more danger- 
ous now than it was then. 

Don’t hold a wasp by the other end while 
you thaw it out in front of the fire to see if it 
is alive, It is generally alive. 

Don’t try to persuade a bull dog to give up a 
yard of which it isin possession. Possession 
to a bull-dog is ten points of the law. 

Don’t cali a very large, strong, sinewy man 
@ prevaricator. If you are sure he is a pre- 
varicator hire another man to break the news 





to him. 
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Ser ire a given her promise, and she might make enqmies |} almost bofore they realizad it, aad the import. 
THE FAIR ELAIN BR. of them both if she should expose’his.doybla | an} day dawned brighs and fair, 


-—0— 
CHAPTER XL 


Thapx.Erameg was deeply tronbledpvar Arday’s 
eng»gement,; indeed, spe seamed almayt; ta 
wave -& presentiment thay gnhappingss would 
resalt from her marriago with this talanked 
but, she fagred, unpringpled, young barrigser 
from London. 

“Why does it seem ‘strapze’ to yor.?”’ 
Arley asked, referring to. her requark regagdling 


it, 

Lady Elgine.coloyrad vividty, and was for a 
moment cunfaged by the question, 

She had spoken, ungeardedly, for sha had 
been thinking of Philip Paxten’y propaxal. of 
mangiaga to, heraglf, Bub she quickly re- 
cay: 

“ Well, for one thing, you haye axeidad him 
so pexaishantly of late,” she said, 

Arlpy finahed, 

“-T. know,” she said, “ bail conlgn’t keep up 
the farce that I had been playing any longer s 
thonghl never ance imagixed that Patlip caged 
anything for post thought that he meant ta 
wig you if he.coyld, and I was. determined that 
he shonjdn’t if I could help is, for I knew. thas 
it; was right for. Wal to.havayou. But when 
your sngnacmann waa apaannit of, ae 
nere Was go longes aay. naed of my playi 
the degag in thaenemy’s country. so tin 

out of. aghh, as, quigtly as I conld, and then, if 
ateems, he came,.to his senses, and found og 
that he cared for me, I’ve told hivythe whale 
story,” 

“ Arley, you haventt!” interrupted Lady 
ising, ip diamay,. 

“ Yoa..tc have, tao,’ the indepesJent gixl 
retorted, vith a, comical, litth. ahrag of aer 
sho #, “Yag don't. suppose, I was.going 
to drop @rectly into his arms, and meelsly say. 
‘ yes, sig; if you age. with allippatonay 
cgasgiance, do yor?" 

“But whet dd. he think of is?” 

TL did-noticare what, he thongh), Tima, 
gined.at firs§. tha’, hs, w29 sq dissappointed 
over the frustration of alt his hopes regarding 
york he had tarped tyme ig a fit of apganand 
piqaa, and: you may: be. sexe. I waa.‘ raving 
mad,’ ag tha boys.qay, for a whileaveri® Bas 
a stcaiggtiormacd course is always tie bash ne 
rasther be wdaep it.quty,.so 1 acegsed bina of is 
on - spot, and told him the whale.story: af 
uxy ys” 

*< Well, wall,” exclaimed Lady Elaine, slaost 
breathlessly, more and more ssioqniened, and 
wondering what her quoadam wonli-ba lover 
had ted ch this sharp thcuss fram the 
spici 


& of 
Welt,” Aviey resumed, “ he arafaasad that 
af first ha beliezed himself ta ba in lave with 
you, fox be. had never met any one go lovely, 
efor; bag when I saddealy grow vq aokd, anc 
banen ~ avoid bim — withdrawing ath my 
tery, you kaow, because if wasne longes 
~~ she interrupted, with o brigbslangss 
—‘‘ be asveke to the, fagt.that someipig, vary 
necessary to his happiness had dropgad aah of 
his life, and realized, that he had lost his heart 
to me. I actaally told him point-blank that 
I did not believe him whed Ne said that ho 
loved me, I had no idea of failing at his feet 
like an over-ripe apple ; aud, reajty, at firas I 
did net move than half believe Kiva —T couldn’ t 
forget how he had dawdle@'around yea, But 
: ros to —— An beg and—f will-confess 
it to you, dear— ve Lam vory happy," 
The bhash which seffased her thos, 608 the 
happy light in hereyes, testified mast elogavatty 
to Ram “on “ 
y qnt down and kisse® her, bat 
a age escaped her ia the act. ee qe 
© Was very suxgioug and uaeasy, BR 
she strove to hide it, arf MPR 
She was nopscee that she oa to telther of 
what had passed botweeg Philip-and herself, 
but she reasoned thatit was t00 late for that 
now, 
The mischief had beer done — Arley trad 





dealing; while it, might be as he had'eaid— 
that ha did not realize his.feelings towards hor 
until she appeared to withdraw her. favour. 
from kim, 

‘‘ Heaven grant thai you may be very, very 
happy,” she. said, twining her arms about tre 
faae gitl’s. waist; ‘‘ you suraly deserye to be, 
Arley, for you are true and honest te your 
hears, core, gud, [ gould’ not bear that, you 
shamd be degeived or wronged by any ene” 

“Deceived or wronged!’ repeated Azley, 
while with grave, earnest eyes she searehed her 
friead’a face, “ Sarely you do not think that 
Philig, is dcooiving me? What object coald he 
have ?”’ 

*¢None, I hope, dear; but, yor sce, I am 
very fond of you, and Lwant you to ba very 
sure that you love him, aud will be perf¢only 
happy if you marry him.” 

‘Did you argae Jike this with yenrself before 
you. ageepted Wil?” Arley asked, mis- 
chieveuslys. 

Thady Elaine yghad, and, bleshed rosily. 

‘*T must confess, Arley, that I did nap,’”” she 
said; ‘*bob thend had known Wil--or about him 
—all my life, while Mz, Paxton is almost a 
stranger to ua all.’ 

‘* Teatisao; batthem thea hgartis a stubborn 
thieg, my. dear, and I’m afraid mina is-logs 
pay aon recoveay,” Ackley vegliod with 9. goy 

oh ta 4 

“If Loould only have Ruown,” Lady Blaine 
murmured with .a sigh of fore¥oding, affer 
Arley bad_lefg her, “ that. he was meditating 
this. thing, I would Kaye to!d her before about 
hog of those interviews, and thea she would 
havea bean on her gaagd, She ig very bright 
and keen-witted, bat I am, sadly afewd that 
ao hag mage, a, mistake for ones. My heant 
has been strawgely drawn towards her, and ip 
wonld be a greag trial to me if her fajure 
should he an uphappy one.” 

Bat the next two weeks pepe’ go pleasantly 
end, harmonigusly, the three pairs of lovers 
were so devoted and spparently so happy is 
each Other, that an observer wonld ua- 
doubtedly have augared a life of auninterrupted 
blips forthem all, 

At the end ofthattime Phitip Paxten- said 
he mast retaxyn to. Rondon, for-hix.basipess 
required ‘his attention, bag at Wil’s request he 
promised® fo ran dowa to Hazelmere every 
Saturday, and spend the Sabbatit as long as 
Arley should remain-a geest there, 

Annie Hamilton weul® net consent to spare 
her fricad until after the wedding, witich was 
te oosur now ima 


Houta montiz, stkhough Arley 


protested that she “head already remained | 


long enough to wear her welcome ont # dozmm 
times.” 

‘How can yor tell ssetvan, assful ations?” 
Annie playfully demanded, in reply to this 
gasertion. “ Ya are the. lida off the house. 
Papa remarked if only yesterday, and added 
thas you wane the ealy.oneofus all who was 
ne 80 bound.woimlagrende passion a6 tales 
yoar identi heeawme sitipid.’? 

‘*T shall surely tender my. predticst eourtasy 
and thanks to Sir Anthony, fox his.cquapliment 
the very nexh time Ijseo big,” langnad Apley, 
gayly, yet blashing 9a ake reatized how. vary, 
mach sha wag, boned, up in la. grade passion 
jast then, ia spite of har heatis asyervion. 

‘“Woll, thep,” purgugd, Annie, dagidedly, 
“you are not to, say:agetker word about going 
away uatilatier the important exenat. Ihave 
exranged; far both you aad Elaine to ba,my 
bridesmaids, and I-wapt you at hand to halp 
me about a hundred* little thiags,; and you, 
with your exquisite taate in matters of dress, 
dear Arley, will be,igdispengadle to me.” 

Taig apgawment was uepnswetable; ayd ag 
there was really nopking to call Arley away, 
she _ roy ns glad = ee wit meng 
friegds who mada eye tag. 89 enjo 8, 
while itmust ba pe m9 we was She vers 
foucly ig her own home, with only har aged 
aunt, Migs MoAultister, for company, 

The four weeks before the, wedding, however, 
seemagd actugby, to, reli sway, and were gane 


The bride was, of* course, lovelyin white 
satin, with the ugyal accompaniments— the 
mist-like veil and pure. fragranf orange 
blossoms; while the two bridesmaids—J 
Etaine, in her rich, cream-white silk, garnished 
with wreaths of forget-me-no'ts and pearls, and 
Arley in pale pink, with great Marechal Neil 
roses drooping gracefilty here and*there amid 
| folds of frost-lite lace — wars almost, if nog 
quite, as attractive as the gentle bride herself, 

Wit Hamilton and Philip Paxton were, of 
course the *‘bost men,” and both made a 
fipe, manly appearance. 

The wedding breakfast was pronounced 
‘‘ elegant,” and everything passed off in the 
smeothest and most approyed manner. 

The gifts were numereus and costly, and 
altogather, pretty Annie Hamilton seamett to 
begin life with every prospect offatmre happi- 
nes and prosperity. 

Then came tho farewells and, qonfusions of 
departure, and the happy pair left Hy, 
for a tour of a month, atter which they: were to 
tae up their residence in their own home, 
which was not far from Sir Anthony’s estate. 

Three days. later Arley bade her friends 
“goot hye,” aud returned to London, where 
she was to make immediate,preparations for 
her own marriage, since Philip Paxton insisted 
that there was no reason why it should ba 
delayed, and had obtained Arley’s consent that 
py event should've fixed for thp twenty, 
fourtt ot October. 

“ f shall expect you both, to aot as my beifies- 
maids,” Arley had said, when tallipg it over 
with hor friends. 

“+ Bat that won't dp at all, dear,” Anniesaid, 
laughing. ‘*Eshaft be a stately (?) mafron, 
you know, andIm afraid Mrs. Graady wonld 
boil over at such an mohgard-of thigg.’” 

“I do not care anything abpat Mrs. Grandy, 

m whg is supposed to 
exercise a controlling voice in fashionor 
etiquette. I neyer did anything lika anyhody 
alse. yet upless t‘wanted te, and Fm nos 
ty begin to.ray in yther peopie’arnts new. 
only going to lave those woem } love 
me when F an married;”’ returned’ thei 
pendent girl, who, as she-asserted, had never 
yet sacrificed her ideytjoy for the -spke of 
castom. 

So that mather was arranged as she wished, 
Lady Htaine also promised’ to.ga ap to Logdon 
to spend tye last fortgignt wish ner, and 
the Hamiltoys were to be present af the vary 
quiet wedding. 





CHAPTER. XIL 
ARLEY'S VISITOR, 

Arugy Wentworta’s wedding-day was nob a 
bright day. ‘Pnick clonds overcast the sky, 
while a heavy fog--London's onstoceet wei 
bianket—made everything dismal aud ghomy 
enough, 

As already intimated, the wedding was tobe 
& very quiet-affair, for the orphayed gith Bad 
no near relatives who were able to take the 
burden and gare of's large merry;maki 

There were only her aged wan Ty of 
hetween fifty and sixty—and twa or three, ds 
tant cousins on her father's sidg whom me 
could claim as kiadred, so only her intimple 
friends, and afew of her acguaintauces were 
hidden to the feast $ 

She was, however, to be married in 4 
George’a Church, Hanover Square, and W 
all’ the pretty paraphernalia which, & youss 
und lovely bride should have. ‘Shig Mis 
MoAttister, who herself was qnite wealthy, 
had insisted upon, and it was alsa in, aqoeh 
daues with Arley’s own ideas and wishes, 

“© What melkes yon se quiet.and,cad, Arley 
dvar?” Lady Eilsine asked of Ber, ag she wat 
helping her dress for her marriage. 

Arley had whimsically insisted, that, ste 
would have no maid about hor that moras: 
her own hands, with the wasiatanae cf $e 
her dearest friond, shoul perfarm wt the 
necagsary offices for the oecasion, 
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“This is your bridal-merp,” she continued, 


“and your face should be bright even if the: 


is not.” 
dey Do T look sad, Blaine? I did: nob meon 
to," Arley replied, with a forced smile; brit 
Lady Blaine, looking: into her eyes, saw that 
they were full of tears. 

“What is it, dear, what troubles you?,”” ske 
asked, twining her arms around her waist, 
and drawing the troubled girl close to her. 

“]don't’ know; perhaps it is-a-rort of re. 
action after all the excitement and labour of 
preparation, bat I feel strangely depressed 
this morning; instead of looking forward to 
this event which should only bring me. hap- 

piness and bright anticipations, I feek as if 
something Greadfal was about to happen to 
me,” Arley responded, as, with a weary sigh, 
she dropped her head upon the shoulder of her 
friend. 

A cloud passed over Lady Elaine's face, 

She had regarded herfriend’smarriege with 
Philip Paxton, from: the very first, with feel- 
ings akin to these. 

She conld not believe that he was true. 

Sven after hig engsgement to Arley, sbe had 
learned through Wil, who heard of it while:-he 
was in London at one time, of bis unfortunate 
speculations, and the thought had forced: itself 
upon her thet he had made his preposals: to 
her merely to bnild up his fadien:fortunes, and 
failipg in that, he had then turned to Arley, 
as offering the next: most tempting bait with 
which to replenish big empty coffers, 

But, of course, she conld net breathe any- 
thing’of this to her friend; she must notallow 
her to: become. any more despondent, so she 
said, 28 cheerfally ag she contd: 

“ These are nervous fears, I am: afraid) dar- 
ling; apd’ you mms not carny that pale, sad 
igce'to St. George's: What.wonld Mr. Paaton 
think to behold euch aw depresecd-‘looking 
bride? Eft this. is the way-all brides feeb on 
their wedlipg-day, FP am aftaid I shall be 
re put oif theevil hour as.long as pos- 
sible,’* 

“When are you to be married, Elsine 7’ 
Arley asked; her thoughts for: the moment 
drawn away from kereelf, 

“P do net kpow, dear:; ro. time has been 
fet as yet, Wii told me: last evening that he 
had received his appointment.’ 

“ What appointment ?”” 

“Sure enowgh; E forgot that you did not 
know, but he-did not wish to tell‘anyone until 
the matter wagsettled. Hels been appointed 
to go with Powell’s exploring expedition to 
Manitoba iz North America, and ‘so; ofcourse, 
we do nob think of a wedding until! he re- 
turns.” 

“This ig news, indeed,” Arley exclaimed, 
greatly surprised. “When did he apply for 
this sppoirrgment ?”* 

‘Sit down here-ang let me brush out your 
hgit while T'tell you about it; we must not 
waste any time, you know,” Lady Elaine esid, 
pushing & low chair before a full-length 
witror, and glad to: find tHat avy subject 
would interrupt her friond’s sed lee, 

He made bis application more: than six 
mopths ago, and' sore time before -my return 
from s@hool; or,” she seid, with ® Little 
hen — Pinch cp never have mede 

. , Stnee the t' of separ ation 
Painfal to us both,” - & very 
P I should think so,” Arley said; thought- 


“Bat his sense of horoux” Lady Elaime re- 
sumed, “will not allow him to drow up the 
ent, now that if Ass heen awarded 

i8 quite a ‘fégther in his ca 4»? B80 to 
Speak, for the Dominiow Ponliament have 
x Professor Powel? to explore. the 
ed River and make # seiertifie survey of the 
region drained by it end ite tributaries, 
peeter with a topographical survey by 
: estas ogy; zeplegy, botany, 
we ethnology. T’hope you understand ‘it-all, 
t,” the young Conntess sata, laughing at 
he 4 puzzled expression. J don't, and I 
ih get Wil to-write it down for me, and 
nm I had to study: hard in onder to he able 





to rattle off that much, But Wil. ia very 
anxious to: become: a, professor of. geology and 
botany, and this expaditiom offers a great deal 
in-the way od instruction, as, well ag of, repu- 
tation, ard he really cannot afford. to.lose tha 
Opportanity.’ 

** Weill,. I) should. comsisler, it. a grast trial, to 
have. him: go,” Arley returned, “for there 
must bameny dangers: attending such an,ex- 
pedition, Just:think of his gqing injo that 
wilderness, with all.ite ravenous savage beasts 
rn Tndians, and goodness knows. what, be- 
sides?’ 

“Ves”? Lady Hiaine said, ‘‘ Ii is a, great 
trial,” teses springing te her eyea; “ bné if isis 
for tise:besat. I am: willing to. submit to if.” 

‘* When does he go ?’” 

“Not ontitnext April’ 

“ And how long will he be gone?” 

“About six umonths, F believe; the weather 
wil! not adusit of a longer tour tham that.’’ 

“You will be very lonely while he is.gene, 
Elaine,” Arley said, ine sympathetic tone 

“Yes; but: I mast make the best. of thas, 
teo,” was the smiling reply, though tears hung 
trembling on the long geiden lashes. 

“What is it to*malte the best’ of -any- 
thing?”’ Arley- asked, thoughtfully. 

“J believe it is to aecept whatever is 
sent te us as sent by an All-wice Father for 
some good—to hear all ills patiently, and! be 
reverently grateful for whatever: of joy may 


fll to cur lo}; three words, in fact, express it: 


adi—trust ir Heaver:” 

“Cam you live out your life like thas, 
Blaine?” Arley demanded almost: sharply, 
while she turnedte look into those sweetly 
serious eyes behind her. 

“T do net know what is before me; dear,” 
was the low, grave yy “but Bb mean.to tery 
to live.ont my life Nkethait, At all events, 1 
know there is no: real happiness-in this. world 
without faith in Heaven.” 

Arley sighed, 

**T do not know much shoutrit, I fear, and I 
have always felt that there was somotlting im 
your life. which Edo not possess, for yor are se 
happy, so lbyable, Syt 2 will try to re- 
pan what you, have said——-bhow I wigh you 
could be. with me, always,” Arley said,- wist- 
f . “*Eleine,” she added, “I believe the 
bar mRort of te-day will’be the partipg from 
you—per 
I wonder why. it is that I love you so?” 

‘“* Because of ray love for you, no doubt, for 
loye ig begotten of love, you know,” and Limiy 
Elaine bent down and* touched her lips te tke 
fragrant hair that she was plaiting. 

‘“When I return from my tour will: you 
come and stay with me until Wil retures te 
claim you?” Arley asked. 

** Yos, dear, I shall be very glad to come, I 
will help to pasg the,time away until he: gets 
back, and then, I suppose, you, will come te 
Hazelmere again to perform these bridal duties 
forme. There,” as she pat the, last, pin into 
the heayy. braids of nut-brown khair, “this is 
done, end I do not, belisve » Trench hair 
dressex could have done any better; now let 
me, help you.on with your dress. How per- 
featly lovely it is!” 

She lifted an, exquisife robe of silk and lace 
from, the bed, as she spoke, and regarded it 
wadineeringly- ‘ , 

*§ At @ aeyg,” Sho, added, ‘your taste 


is simply Bestest, and yon will make a most 
e.”’ 


Arley shisered:, 26. she. slipped thea 

er e dress 

over her head, and: to bel her, festen it. 
“Are, you, cpld?” Lady Kleine asked, ob- 

serving li, 


“No, Dknow the dress ia lovely, but Ido 
not: like it. I beliave [shell maver put it on 
again, and I would not wear it to-day if Thad 
anything else that, would de,” Arley. said, al- 


most appinstle. . 
‘Why? Whate @ stnange, freak!” the 
young Countess. said,, while she regarded the 
olonded face of the young, bride-eleet. with a 
wistful glance, oe 
Arley did net offerte explain it, but there 


aps that is why I am so depressed, | 





was % reason. for this sudden dislike of her 
wedding dress.., 

Ig bad. arrived,from’ Worth’s only.a day or 
two previous, and she had thought it the 
prettiest thing the} she had ever, seen, and 
when Vhilip came in the evening she , had 
cosxad. him, inte her boudoir to look at iG, 

It. bung ,wpon a form to keep it from hebng. 
crushed, the lovely trail of, rich lace. ag 
gleaming, silk, floating owt. behind the most 
graceful felds. The corsage was cut low, and 
from this there extended, a coverig for, the 
neck made, of a,network, of seed pearit, a 
fringe, of, the vame finishing it where 1% joined 
the ody, and, algo the small, short, sleeve. 

“ Do you,cara for sych pretty thiggs?” she 
hed asked him witha sky, yet happy glance, 
ag skp remembered when she. was to, wear it - 
‘*Ts is all my own idea,” she added, “TI 
planned, and ordered itamypelf.”’ 

He staod Jeoking ah it;a moment, not.a ray 
of pleasure lighting up his handsome face, 

“ Ih must have cost a arent deal of; mongy,’’ 
was, ali be, said, then he had. turned abrupily 
away from if, agit thasight aynoyed him. 

Arley’s face, flushed a vivid, angry, scarlat, 

“Yes,” she answered, proudly lifting hex 
pretty, head; “ one’s wedding dress is, expectad 
to cost a great deal of, money.” 

Bus, it had, been spoiled for hor from that 
moment, and that:was. why, she. had shivered, 
when ske had, pus if.op., 

Her loveyhad thoughtmore of thecost than ot; 
tha beagty of the rebe in which ahe was to wed 
him; all the thonght of pleasing. all the 
pleasure and happy fancies whieh, she; had 
woyen in with it, for hia sake alone, wen. for 
notbieg, with him, Buishe, tald no,one ofit, 
ake. kept ita secret iz, her, own heart,.and, it 
had rankled. there like.a poisoned arrow, 

She was as lovely as a dream, howeyer, when 
she, went. down to zmeqt him, ang she saw his 
eyes brighten with a pride which half made up 
for the pain she had suffered over his former 
indiflerenga, , 

‘ Sue ree not, have a single orange blossom 
in. her wreath, 

“ Tet the. poor things have a rest,” ste bad 
said when discugsi e subject.“ There will 
ke one bride. whe. will nos toad the air with 
theix, perfame,” ; eet 

Ana so she.had chogen instead a beautifal 

atland, of pare white heath, with which to 
fenton her veil,. agd delicate vines depending 
irom it trailed. down the whale, length of her 


She wore no ornaments save the network of 
aria over her neos, and the fringe which 
nished it, and fell, glao. over the tops of 
the long gloves. whieh, came.up omher arzms to, 
meet the, tiny sleaves of her dress, 

Save the delicate flash on her cheakg, and 
her ecaxlet.lipg, with her dark brows and hair, 
she, wes.9s ‘pure and chaste a§ sRow,” from 
the morn Sar head to the sole of her, white 


“T am very. prond, of my leye, today,” 
Philip. pom yo eles her at, the, foot of the 
staira, amd,ledher ont, to the carriage whi:h 
waste convey her te ye fase 

Lady Elaine, who, had followed her, heard 
the Serre , words, and prayed most 
fervently that he. might always Joye and’ be 
“very proud other | 

Arley s hears bowgded and thrilled over the 
fond sentence, little dreaming how soon, alas! 
it was to be pierced” with a crael wound, the 
scar of which would neverdigappear. f 

Arriving ah the, charck they were rejoined 
by Philip and Wil, also, Anne Nag and her 
hasband, and the coricge swept Up the, aisle 
the altax, where a. few brief moments. were 


' 
, 


lovely dress 


that was pegess for the werds to bs ; 
which bound Ar Wenaiworth and 
Paxton for life, 


The, weddipg breakfast, was much like other 
breakfasts upon similar occasiong; the cor- 
‘gretolations, good. wiht, and teasts were 
amegronsand hearty ;,the bridal pregents were 
\properly ingrected and admired, and finally 
‘ane fair bride stole away. to prepare for her 
journey, 
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She was nearly ready to return to her guests 
when there came a tap upon her door and a 
servant entered bearing a note upon a silver 
tray. 

“ What is this?” Arley asked, as she took it 
up and began to unfold it. 

‘* A young person, madam, called a few mo- 
ments, ago and asked for you,” the servant 
replied. “I told her that you could not be 
disturbed to-day, but she insisted and said 
she must see you, and finally asked me if I 
would bring you this note.” 

Arley gave her attention to the note and 
read these few words very hastily written : 

** Will you please grant me jast a few mo- 
ments, as I have something of the greatest 
importance to tell you before you go away! I 
would not have troubled you only that it is 
exceedingly important,”’ 

There was no name signed to this strange 
request, which was written in a delicate, lady- 
like hand. 

** How singular!" murmured Arley, while a 
nervous tremour ran over her like a hot flame. 
_ “ Where is the lady?” she asked, feeling 
inetinctive that it was a lady who had written 
the note, 

“In the crimson anteroom, and there is a 
gentleman with her, miss—madam.” 

Arley smiled at the girl's correction in 
addressing her, then she said : 

“You may ask her tocomeup here. I think 
I can spare her ten minutes as well as not,” 
she added to herself, “and I am really quite 
carious to know what her important commu- 
uication is,” 

The servant withdrew, and Arley stood 
looking ont of the window, softly humming a 
little air to herself, and tapping out the time 
to it with her pretty boot, while she waited for 
her visitor. 

Never as Jong as she lived did she forget 
those few moments while she tarried for the 
stranger. 

Her attitude, the room with all its rich ap- 
pointments, the graceful sweep of the curtains 
near which she was standing, the foggy street 
without, the leaden sky above, were all in- 
delibly stamped upon her mind. 

She remembered, too, how happy she was— 
for her depression had all vanished as if by 
magic—with what joy she looked forward to 
her journey with her husband—her husband ! 
How the words thrilled her as she said 
them over to herself, with not a thought of the 
misery that was rushing to overtake her like a 
switt destroyer. 

Then the door opened, and she tarned to see 
a fair young girl of about her own age enter 
the room and come forward to meet her. 

She was slight and gracefal in form ; she 
had a fair complexion, with great, dark-blue 
eyes, = brown hair that waved prettily 
about her forehead, a delicate, clear-cut face, 
and small, beautifally shaped hands and feet. 

How quickly and keenly Arley noted and 
took in all these details of her person, 

How rapidly her eye ran over every article of 
her dress, marking everything, from the taste- 
ful, becoming hat, to the tiny, perfectly fitting 
boot, and yet there was nothing abont the en- 
gaging stranger to betray that she had come 
on an errand thut was to dash the cup of 
happiness from her lips, and rob her of every- 
thing that she prized most in life. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
**I CANNOT GIVE YoU UP,” 

Tux young stranger appeared to be “ eve 
inch ” the lady, and Arley wondered more po 
more who she could be and what she could 
want that she should thus come to her on her 
wedding-day; while as she gazed upon that 
refined and delicate face, there seemed to be 
some strangely familiar lovuk about it that 
puzzled her. 

She had been so intent upon reading her 
face that she had spoken no word, and the 
young girl, who had advauced half-way across 
the room, suddenly stopped, as if abashed at 
having intraded upon her, 


This act recalled Lady Arley to herself, and 
she went forward to greet her, saying, with 
her usual cordial frankness, — 

“You wished to see me—you have some- 
thing to tell me?” 

“ Yes,” answered the stranger, but speaking 
with great apparent relactance. ‘‘I am very 
sorry to be obliged to intrude at such a time, 
and I would not had I been able to find you 
before, and you were not going away to-day, 
to be gone several months, as I have learned ; 
but it is absolutely necessary that what I have 
to tell you should be explained at once.” 

“ You have given me no name,” Arley said, 
referring to the note which she had sent up to 
her. ‘ Will you please tell me whom I have 
the pleasure of receiving?” 

The girl flushed a painful crimson at this 
question. 

“That, and that alone, is my errand here 
to-day—to tell you who I am, though I shrink 
from giving you what, I fear, will be a painfal 
shock,” was the embarrassed and faltering 
reply. ‘‘ My name is the counterpart of yoar 
own, or, at least, what your own has been 
until to.day—Arley Wentworth!” 

Arley gave her a startled look, and grew a 
trifle pale at this strange information. 

“That is very strange. I do not think it 
possible, I do not understand you at all,” she 
said, and now she spoke somewhat haughtily. 

* Will you listen while I tell you my story?” 
the stranger asked, and the appealing look in 
her beautifal blue eyes disarmed Arley at once, 
and her momentary irritation vanished, “I 
will be just as brief as possible,” she added, 
“for I know that your time is limited.” 

mca, will listen to you. There is 
an hour yet before we shall be obliged to leave, 
but I had intended giving that time to my 
friends,” Arley said, kindly. 

“I will not be half that time; but I could 
not let you go away and not tell you,” said the 
fair stranger. 

“ Then come and sit down,’’ the young bride 
returned, drawing forward a low arm chair, 
and seating herself in another. 

**I can tell you nothing of my parentage,’’ 
the girl began, ‘‘for I know nothing about it; 
that I have yet to learn from others, My 
earliest recollections are of a very simple life 
with rough but kind-hearted people. The man 
whom I was taught to call and regard as my 
father was a fisherman, who owned a small 
sailing vessel with which he cruised along the 
coast upon which we lived, catching what he 
could in the shape of fish and selling his cargo 
to whoever would buy. 

‘* Upon one occasion a severe storm overtook 
him, and he was driven far out to sea—in fact, 
his vessel came very near being wrecked, and 
he, with his small crew, barely escaped with 
their lives. When the storm passed, they 
patched up their injared craft as well as they 
could, and then began their toilsome task of 
working back into port. 

‘While thus engaged one of the sailors 
descried a small object which excited his 
curiosity, tossing about on the still angry 
waves, like thistle-down upon the wind. He 
pointed it out to his captain, who also became 
very curious about it, and immediately launched 
a boat for the purpose of securing it. To his 
great astonishment he found it to bea child 
carefully wrapped in a waterproof and lashed 
into the tray of a trunk. At first they thought 
I was dead—for I was that child—I was so 
benumbed with the cold and wet; but after 
working over me for awhile, they perceived 
signs of life, and persevering in their efforts, 
they finally had the satisfaction of restoring 
me completely. The captain took me home to 
his wife, and having no children of their own, 
they concluded to adopt me, and I was named 
Ina Corrillion, 

“ They gave me such care as they could, buat 
living in such a primitive way as they did, it 
was not much like what the petted darlings 
of this country receive. Their home was on 
the northern coast of Spain, not far from the 





city of Bayonne, in France, It was a rude 


; little hut, containing only three small rooms, | lish parentage. 


which were furnished in the most meg 
manner, if indeed, they could be said to be 
furnished at all. 

“TI lived inthis way until I was twelve years 
of age, growing up ignorant of everything, saya 
how to cook the coarse food which we ate, 
wash and iron the few clothes we could afford 
to have, and mend the sails belonging to the 
vessels which my supposed father owned, and 
which were often torn in the gales at sea, 
**It was a barren life—I see in your kind 
eyes how sorry you are that anyone shonld 
have to live so—and though I knew nothing of 
any other, yet I can remember how I recoiled 
from its hardships, my young heart continaall 
yearning—yes, starving for something whi 
I mi and had not, I suppose these le 
loved me after a fashion of their own; 
they never manifested any affection for me, 
or for each other, although [ was treated with 
a rough sort of kindness by them both. 

‘* When I was twelve I was deprived, by 
accident, of even this care, and again thrown s 
waif upon the world. A heavy piece of timber, 
which was to be used in repairing the vessel 
belonging to Carlos Corrillion—my so-called 
father—was being hoisted to the desk, when 
the ropes gave way, and it came crashing down 
wilh tremendous force. Carlos was standing 
directly beneath it, and his wife seeing his 
danger, sprang forward, thinking to ward of 
the fatal blow ; she made a misstep and fell, 
and both husband and wife were crushed to 
death by the massive beam. 

‘*I will not go into detail now regarding 
their burial and what followed, but simply 
state ——_ facts. I was taken to Bayonne, 
after was over, aud pat into a charity 
school, and now I began for the first time 
realize something of the comforts and purpwe 
of life. I seized upon my books somewhat 
a famishing dog would seize upon a bone, and 
devoured an pee within my reach, 

‘Carlos and Annette Corrillion were partly 
of French, partly Spanish descent, and spoke 
the language of Spain in an incorrect fashion. 
Of course this had become to me like my 
native tongue ; but after I went to reside with 
the sisters at Bayonne, I was taught both 
French and English ; and here, also, I began 
to experience a curiosity regardiag my parent. 
age. I had known for years that I was nd 
the child of those rude people, for Annette 
had told me the story of my coming to them 
almost as soon as I was able to understand 
anything. She had saved, too, all the articles 
of clothing in which I was clad when the sea 
cast me up into her husband's armas, and these 
things I took with me when I went to Bayonne. 
One of the sisters there was very kind to mé, 
interesting herself in an unusual degree in my 
progress, and savlating me over many rough 
places, untilI grew to love her dearly. 

‘* One day I told her all that I knew of my 
story, and showed her my little bundle a 
treasures, She examined them very critically, 
and became quite excited over them. 

“There was a little dress and skirt, made +t 
the finest material, and beautifully embroid. 
ered ; a tiny pair of lisle thread stockings, 
shoes; @ little chain of fine gold, which 
been clasped round my neck, and marked 02 
the clasp with the letters ‘A. W.’ There ws 
also a tiny ring, with the name of ‘Arley 
traced in wee letters on the inside; and, while 
looking over the waterproof cloak, which 
been wrapped around my bundle, she ! 
found @ pocket, on the inside of which pie 
of cloth had been sown, bearing the nam 
‘Evelyn Wentworth.’” ’ 

“My mother’s name!” exclaimed Arley, 
with white lips and dilating eyes. : 

Her companion did not reply to her inter: 
ruption, except by a look of sorrowfal com 
passion, and then resumed : ‘ 

“ The sister folded everything with great car 
and told me never to part with one of - 
«You will find your friends some day, if 
keep them,’ she said ; and also remarked oe 
she believed, from my appearance ent 
name upon the waterproof, that I was of Bt 
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thy and interest, I redoubled my efforts 
—, and gave my attention almost ex- 
olusively to English branches. 

«When I was fifteen, the matron of the 
gchool had an application from an English 
lady who was travelling for a nurse ; her own 
Fe | suddenly sickened and died, and as she 
had young children, it was necessary that her 
place be supplied at once. She wished for 
someone who could speak her own language, if 
possible, and who would be willing to return 
4o England with her. I need not tell you that 
I pleaded most eagerly for the place when the 
matron made the application known, and after 
en interview with the lady herself, I was at 
once installed as nurse over three unruly, but 
very pretty children. The family remained 
abroad a year, and then we all came to Eng- 
iand, Mrs, Alden’s home is in’ Bristol, and 
there I have been with her during the last 
three years. She has been very kind to me, 
treating me more like a friend than a servant, 
allowing me time for study under good and 
thoro masters. She has shown a great 
deal of sympathy and interest in my history, 
and has believed with me, from the fact of my 
having been clad in those finely wrought gar- 
ments, that I belonged in an eniirely different 
sphere from any that I had hitherto occupied. 

“ Soon after our return Mr. Alden began to 
institute inquiries regarding my parentage, but 
without success, until a month ago, or a little 
more, we came to London. A week after our 
arrival here we read in one of the papers a 
notice of the approaching marriage of ‘ Miss 
Arley Wentworth with Mr. Philip Paxton.’ 
The name—your name—thrilled me at once, 
for I felt that at last we hadfound aclue. We 
thought the rest would be comparatively easy, 
but we found great difficulty in ascertaining 
your place of residence. 

“ Day after day Mr. Alden made inquiries, 
bat it was only yesterday that he succeeded 
in finding Mr. Paxton’s chambers. He was 
out when Mr. Alden called, and he was some- 
what dismayed to learn that he was to be 
married to-day, and go abroad immediately 
for several months. He then asked the clerk 
if he could give him the name of the guar- 
dian of the young lady whom he was to marry, 
and he immediately directed him to Mr, 
Holley, your lawyer. He hastened at once to 
his office, and laid the facts which I have re- 
lated to you before him. 

“He examined the articles of which I have 
spoken, and questioned Mr, Alden very closely, 
and then not satisfied he came to see me, 
and obliged me to repeat my story. He was 
ban loth to admit my claim, for he is very 
fond of gon but at last he was obliged to 

I am entitled to the name of— 
of—Arley Wentworth. He was, however, 80 
pee et Be fetaned to come and ac- 

you wi é facts, although we all 
felt that it belonged to him to pay s Mr. 
Alden recoiled from the task, and at last I 
said that I would come and tell you my 
story, and that is how I happened to intrude 
rr ~~ at —. ae hour. 

. > Snow, Mrs. Paxton,” the girl concluded, 
raising her pleading eyes, aa were full of 
tears, to Arley’s white face, ‘‘ how hard this 
must be for you—and upon this day of all 
oa I regret that you should have to learn 
it. I feel as if you must almost hate me for 
Coming here in this way to steal your name 
aan yen, and to throw upon your shoulders 
man den of mystery and doubt which for so 

y years I myself have borne. But it was 
necessary—I must establish my birthright, and 
learn something of the parents for whom m 
heart had been hungering all my life , 

“Don’t look at me so, please,” she continued 
= she looked 7 and met Arley’s burning, 
yon fT a would gladly have spared 
bes iid ; forgive me—pray forgive me 

— ee . am causing you,” = 

“Hire Jou tel ctge os 

~ package of cloth i 
you?” she asked, in'a hollow tone, . nare 


“Yes, I brought it, but I left it outside the 


confess 





door; I did not like to bring it in until I had 
told you my story. I will get it for you.” 

She arose and went to the door, and Arley, 
in spite of the conflicting emotions which were 
raging in her heart, could not help noticing 
how perfectly ladylike and gracefal she was 
in every movement, and she found herself won- 
dering how it could be possible for any one to 
become so refined and cultivated in the face of 
the difficulties which had beset her hard life 
from the very beginning. 

She brought the package and laid it in 
Arley’s lap. 

With icy, trembling fingers she unfolded the 
waterproof, and there within it, wrapped in a 
fine towel, was a little flannel skirt, finished 
on the bottom with rich embroidery. The 
little dress, too, was of finest texture and most 
dainty make, The socks and shoes were 
soiled and defaced by the sea-water, but were 
evidently the best that could be obtained, 

There was a little box in the package ; o 


the stranger had told her; and she found, too, 
the name “‘ Arley ” on one, the initials ‘' A. W.” 
on the other. 

Turning the pocket of the waterproof inside 
out, she saw the name ‘‘Evelyn Wentworth” 
written upon a piece of cloth which was sewed 
to the garment. 


bell for her maid. 
The summons was answered almost imme- 


diately, for inquiries were beginning to be | 


made for the absent bride, and the girl was 
loitering in the corridor without, 

**Send Aunt Angeline here,” Arley said, 
authoritatively. 


eyes. 

‘*No, Send Aunt Angeline here,” she 
as if she had been shot, 

Very soon, however, the door unclosed again 
to admit an elderly lady, who, after one 
startled glance at Arley, turned and regarded 
the stranger inquisitively. 

With swift, eager steps Arley glided to her 
side, and holding the little ring and chain 
(which she had retained in her hand) up before 
her, asked, in alow, breathless tone: 

“ Auntie, did you ever see these before?” 

The old lady uttered a startled ory as she 
beheld them; then she grasped them in her 
trembling hands and examined them closely. 

'*Child,” she said, excitedly, “this ring I 
bought and had marked myself, and the chain 
your grandfather purchased at the same time. 
We sent them to Evelyn for you, when she 
wrote us that she had a little daughter and 
was going to call her Arley. Where on earth 
did you get them? I supposed they were at 
the bottom of the sea.” r 

Arley sank weakly into a chair at these 
words. Shecould not utter one word in reply, 
for it seemed as if her tongue was paralyzed, 
eo as if all her senses were slipping from 

er. 

Her young visitor sprang forward and fell 
upon her knees by her side, and began to chafe 
her hands. 

Forgive me—forgive me,’’ she pleaded, 


while glittering tears rolled over her own pale. 


face; ‘“‘I would havespared you if I could.” 
Pi called Miss McAllister’s attention again 

“her. 

‘*Child, who are you, and what have you 
done that needs to be forgiven?’’ 

She bent to scrutinize her more closely, and 
all at once started back with a low, frightened 
cry, her face growing grey and haggard. 

“Who are you, I say?” she whispered 
hoarsely, ‘Are youa spirit that you come 
here with the face and eyes of Evelyn, my lost 
niece? I could almost swear that she had come 
back to me as fresh and fair as she was when 
she left us almost twenty years ago. Child— 
child, what is your name?” 

At these wild, startling words poor Arley 
bowed her face upon her hands with a low, 





m- | 
ing it, Arley found the chain and ring of which | 


reiterated, ‘tersely, and the maid disappeared | pede weet so le 





despairing cry, and knew now why the face of 
the young girl had seemed so strangely 
familiar to her when she had entered the 
room. 

It was the counterpart of a picture which 
was even then hanging in the library below— 
the picture of the lovely woman whom, until 
this hour, she had always believed to be her 
mother. 

She knew, too, that the young stranger’s 
story was true—the identification of the ring 
and chain, together with Miss McAllister’s last 
pre ong had proved it beyond the shadow of a 

oubt. 

The new Arley looked from the wretched 
bride to the perplexed aad startled spinster in 
a helpless, appealing way. 

It made her miserable to cause all this pain 
and confasion, and she did not know what to 
say in answer to Miss McAllister’s question. 

But Arley came to her aid, and we are yet 
to learn that the strength and courage of 
heroes were in our fair young friend. 

She sat suddenly erect, ps we her limp 
hands from her face, and, confronting Miss 


| McAllister, said,— 


** Aunt Angeline, she is Evelyn Wentworth's 


; child; her name is Arley Wentworth ; she is 


your grandniece, and not 7; I am an impostor, 


| who all my life have been subsisting upon the 
As she saw this she arose without a word, | 
but witha perfectly colourless face, and rangthe | 


bounty of strangers, while she has gone unloved 
and uncared-for all her days. Tell her!” she 


| concluded, turning to the girl at her side. 


And, rising from her humble position, she 
repeated her story in a few simple words to 
the amazed woman who was her mother’s 
aunt. She showed her also the little clothes, 


| and the waterproof, with the name written in 


| Evelyn Wentworth’s own band, and Miss 


“Lor, Miss Arley! are you ill?” cried the | yoAjlister was convinced of the trath of her 


girl, startled by her white face and burning | 


statements, 

“Inever heard anything like it!” she said, 
“T feel as if I had 
been bewitched. But, my dear, you surely 


' have Evelyn’s face; your voice makes me 
| almost believe that she has come back and is 


speaking to me; and my heart is drawn 


| towards you with great tenderness. But, m 
| darling,” turning, and fondly laying h:r trembl- 
| ing hand on Arley’s head, “ how can I beg to 


think of any one else in the place you have oc- 
cupied for so many years. I cannot give you up, 
my love, even thongh I were told a hundred 
times that you are not Evelyn’s child.” 

The young stranger sprang forward and 
seized the woman’s hand, crying, as she pressed 
it to her lips : 

‘‘Oh, I don’t want you to give her up—I 
never thought of such a thing; I do not wish 
anybody to give up anything. I only wanted to 
be sure who I was—thai I really belong to 
somebody, and need no longer live with such a 
mystery hanging over me. I thank you for say- 
ing such kind words regarding my resemblance 
to my mother, and that you feel tenderly 
towards me; I shall always love youfor it, I 
am so sorry to have made you so unhappy,” 
she went on, turning to Arley with touching 
humility ; “ but I will go away now and never 
trouble you again. I hope, when you geta 
little accustomed to thinking of this, it will not 
seem quite:so hard to you; you have a kind 
husband, and perhaps, in bis love and care, 
you will forget, by-and-by, how I have troubled 
you to-day. My only object in coming to you 
was to establish my identity, and I did not 
dare to let you go away lest something should 
happen to you beforeI couldtell you. Ithank 
you very much for receiving me so kindly, and 
bearing with meso patiently. When you get 


| back, since you have anew name, perhaps you 


will not object to my taking, in avery quiet 
way, the one that belongs tome. Bat I will 
not annoy you any further now, I pray that 
you may have a prosperous journey, and be 
very happy.” 

She bent down and just touched Arley’s 
fragrant hair with her lips, and then turned 
away asif to leave the room. 


(70 be continued.) 
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FACETI A. 


_ 


P Tur board of edacation—the schoolmaster’s 
esk. 

Can the boaks of a gas. company be called 
light literature ? 

War is it, preftable. to keep popltry 2?—Foer 
every grain they give a peck. 

_ What park od a cigar is likqa tree ?-Tbe.ash 
is. 

Brurows saya ke onee saw a: father knock 
hie boy down, andhe thoveht it the mort 
striking picture of a sun down he ever saan, 

Some one asks < How long is » man a. bride. 
gtoom? We believe ft is fashionable now not 
te skip ong for two months. 

“Tz. segs te me,” meaned Algernan, a8 
he flew toward the front gave, withiheold wan 
close. bebind. bing, thaa there are. mgrethau 
three feet, in. a yard, 

A vitr.e git} who was tepsevad for playing 
wiwh the beys, and.wee. told: that being.seven 
yearsold she was teo.bigfor thet nov, neplied 
Pn mony the bigger we grow the: better: we 

em.” 


A megoznamy little boy overheard a con- 
vereation between: his parents concerning a 
wedding that was, seon fo come off, and re- 
cglled: the subject ap tho breakfaat-table the 
next morning hs rye the followins ques- 
tions: “Papa, what de yor want to give the 
bride away far? Gan’ you sell her?’ | 

Waar tas Groom Gars.—Tt was at the house 
of the bride's parents, after the wedging, On 
the, table was. exposed the coatly presents. 
Two gentlemen were examining them, Said 
one of them saddenly: “These, you. say, are 
the bride's presents ; but what does the groom 

et?” “Oh,” replied the other, “he gets 

@ women.” ‘fs thet all?” said the firat 
speaker, “Poor fallow,” 

A: Woman's Revancr.—*' So you say yor got 
even with Mrs, Jones when she tried to spite 
you fore wearing a hawdeomer dress than 
ems your wedding anniversary: and at- 

g all: ion ?’* “Oh, yas, I got 
even wither” ‘How did you: mamage 6?” 
“ Well, you see, she had her little boy with 
her, and-when she took kim omher Jap, I peeled 
an orange and gave it to him while, was 
looking the. other way.” “Amd of coarse he 
Was soon .awinaming in the juice apd the-dress 
wasrained.” “ Pxecigely.” 


DWARFS, 

Greah mer are jike Mens, ¢ne.or twoiz ennff 
for a nashon, and it iz ihe asfeat even, to keep 
them inmenge - 

Wealth don’t konsish; so. mutch in the 


amanet oy maneya man haz.aa in the amonnt 


ov hiz wanta, 

A. jest is, sumthing that makes yu, loff at 
first_ and afterwards makes yu angry bekauze 
you, did laff, 

Simplipity iz the hardest ov alk things:to 
immitate, it iz.so eazy te, do, ib, 

Truth, iz simple, and the greatest trath the 
mosisimple.. it iz-the sameall over the world 
whether ya, spaak. if, Ohooktaw, English, or 


an. 

The man. who don’t travel in other kuntrys 
kan never he osnky acenerves with hiz own. 

Silenee iz sate, e kan: hear more, and 
expoze, onnaclts legs, 

Simple men are not allwauagrate, bat grate 
men. are.aliwng sim 

Memorya, that retain everything are not 
unlike the atticka in ol@-fashioned kuntry 
houses, fall of fossilla ayd impraktikable 
rubbish, 

_ Humor may nat. be ao. hrilliqnt az wit, but it 
iz & great daal, more affeckshiqnate. 

The fast hipokrit we hav enny agkount ov 
waz the, satan, and the last one will be one ov 
bis relashuns. 

Opinyuns, the best or them, are. but respek- 
table guesses, 

JosH Bruurncs, 





“Wrat is the worst thing abont riches?” 
asked tae Sunday-school superintendent. And 
the new hoy said, “ Not haxing ang.” 

Txnexgn? mather: “ Sarely you don't mean, 
this for s likeness of ny son? Why, the hoy 
lhoks like an idipt:* Photographer: “ I'm 
very gorry, but F can’t help-ttiat, ma’ aon” 

“ Wat harvid weather t'* exclaimed Calina’s 
mistress, onp day, ‘Yes, madem; and, the 
mor of ip is, a5 long.as this doena’h ehange, 
we can't expect anything beter! ” 

THE! youRe. mane whe breathed ‘‘solp, no- 
things” into his girl's ear for six heans.om her 
ietsoe's front ddor-ahep wagial tar wanda adyised 
by tie. father, who had heen taking is ell ia,’ 
net so let-his yoang, affeptiona nav to: weist.. 

“Ma, Boarman,’’ said tim? womay te the 
forrymen who was rowing ber vores the river; 
“are ever lost im tie river?” Oh, no, 
maa*am,’’ he replied; *“we always fled em 
again withim a day or sei” 

Tre man whoremajna aingte all ‘tis fe, may, 
have the satisfgction of kpawing that he kas 
done an, qngpeskable kindapss to one woman 
— the woman he might haye madq his 
wire. : 

“ Pan,” agid a traveller, “ why, do, you: maka 
the stone wall aroznd your shauty sy thick?’ 
‘““Why, please yer honour, IF hear they, beva 
extxaordinary: high winds ig, Avaerilxy so I 
thought if I but i$. ahout as thick ag ik was 
high, if it should blow over it; would be. jugt as 
high sit was afore, yer hagoys,” 


Wauew little Mitnie was two yeers.aiM sho 
asked for some waieronenight; When it was 
brought she s#id: ** can't Vou got some 
feesh water? This tastes a little withered,” 
Her little sister Belle had beem ecoustemed to 
@ light) in the roem, and*waked in great dis- 
tress, crying ; “Me oan't see, Aunt Bessie ; my 
eyes are all blowed out.” 

“I'm, bet a bettie of champagne that’s a 
married couple,” remarked aswell, standtag at 
the windaw of a fasirionable clab-house gnd 
watching a lady qnd gentfeman whe were 
crossing the street Guring a heavy alrower. +1 
can’ imagine your reason for saying se,” re- 
plied hig companion. “It’s plain enough. 
Don’t you see the centre of the umbrejla is oyer 
his head, not over hers,” 

Jost tae Tama—Hahel:, “Obl isn’t it 
lovely ?. ‘Phe paper says that, huge maatifis, 
are to he, the pet. ey SF young ladies this, 
acason.”” HEndora; ‘Yes; that’s. juss. toe 
awvect for anything Me & magia 1a adn 
at bigag.@ pony.” Ethel: “ Yes > wen'tit be 
levyaly.?: When, dear rt i of 
promenading with me, by mo %lybh alone I 
me lifh him up. and lei aj tide.on the mes- 
% ” 

: @Geoou:r “*Whab are doing, my loved’ 
Bride: ‘Making antmlibtpitlower seed which 
I want you to order fax: owr litte. gendem.”’ 


** Oh, yes;so bsee x bat my lowe,,you wanitlhe ||: 


flowersito bleom this, summer, dest you!’ 
“ Wiy;. of: coupsa,” % Well, those you heve 
puiidemn de not bloom until the secand sea- 
son.” “Qh, thatis all right.” ‘ All righp?,’”’ 
“Yes; Lem getting the list: froma last year's 
catalogue,’ 

Conscience is a great mystery. ‘* Willie,” 
seid = good mother to her nanghay littice. boy, 
‘“when you went to the capboard to steal thoee 
tarts wezen't you afraid of something ?” “ Yes, 
me’am,” was the reply of the demure 
youngster. Now was the time to enforce the 
raoral’ lessen, andthe mother said; “Willie, 
what were you afmid of 2” “ Atraid' Tceutin’s 
find, tke tarts,’” said Willie, who-sinee that 
little episode has become a rich man, 

A PAPER gravely anmpunces in its adyertis- 
ing eolamne :--‘‘’o let, An elegantly furnished 
room toa gentlewan already heated,” Among 


the artistic afivertizing notives are the foltow- |: 


ing: “Two young women want waabing.” 
“Woot and coal split.” ‘Teeth extracted 


with great pains.” A cheerful afvertisqment 





isthis: ‘* Try our coffins, You wilt never ure 
apy o' her,” 


= 
is 


eB: 


A BEALTH writer says: “ Sleepl 
muck aboutsleep generally eeurt the dunghites 
“Dip’nt I tel¥ you nob. to ask, your. Viele 
James, for money?” said'a mother,’ opsti 
hard look at ter son. psd be nA 


ay Neo, 
ai@n’t tell you this morning not Ping 
*Yoa ea Dot to ask him wien ue 
ahopt——”**Jeems!” “But, to strike 
for balf a crown while yqu were out an’ yoy 
would give ma a sixpence of it,” e 


A cay tEmax who has yeoently taken, ap.the 
amudy £1’ seuch, and wheloses no opporsanity 
of siting the ditsle knowledge he daa: thu dap 
acquired, of thet. lenguage Oy tranelating ang 
proneuneing saveh. Feeack, words.and 
as, hia ipiends might meat with wae hovwas 
preens, wae thre addzeisad by. an sequein 
tance: ‘tf you, ogly Kaeae ag maga Ey 
ne yeu do Ereneb, yon migié get along epien 
ditty.” 

A very thin and’ migerabfe-lookis 
Fenger sat squeezat up in an onabibua’ pee 
whter enduring half-ag-hour’s torture, 
vent to his feelings to the stony 
besife him. “think if woulf,be on 
peeple travelling by ‘bus were, chr 
poi To this the stout companib : 
* tay be thaukft}t it ien’t g0, for? 
pure that no coudoctor would thiak if worth 
his. while to pivk you up.” 


“ How many Jonkeya Lave. yoo herg my 
hitole: mar?” asked.o. pagsanger in-a countey 
train, prownding his. hend throug the station 
window, “Qk, we'va gow some-demzeys ham, 
bunt. mest, of then keep right on. to: Bristol” 
The stranger boraperd the beck ofidzis beade 
the window, and senk hack in ais seats. - 

A conrirunp olf bachelor was out ata gool@l 
guiherivg the other evening, where he wag # 
‘ayfortanate as to become sated behind a 
party.of vivacious, yeung ladjes. Conversation 
turce® upon athletic subjects, when one pert 
‘youug miss inquired: ‘Mr. Brown, whos is 
your favoarite quercige?”* “Oh, EF Baye no 
preference ; bat just at present T should prefer 
dumb helks,” was hig rather ourt.xeply. 


‘Lev's seol” he ramerked to » dealer, 
‘*haven’t you @ brevhen in the clothing bud- 
‘pessin Liverpook?’* ‘ Oxactly. My bradder 
Moses: vhaw dere.” * And how-ia-he doing?” 
“*Bad—werry bad. Moses vaas mut derman 
ta: see opportanibide.”” * How?” * Vineli when 
dot flood. cama Mages shoubddayf pean: im der 
anbber coat aad pout peauncsr, bubelte vhes 
leit. Den vhen dem riot tool pigea Moses 
ehanld bat: peom stocked ‘up: mitt guab aad 
cpistola,. but. ke. hadin't ha mich) aga 
Moses vhos on his vhay te den wel he 
vhaa” 







Born Sarisrigp, 


Misa X., a svelli known heausy, edi hosts of 
sdunirexs, Is id therefore not siraogethes bets 
were. nade concerning the geauinesess of the 
lovely:binsh whieh rasp tiedher chaek. Toend 
the controversy; which was: becoming oxcaing, 
ona, galdanh gemervaan, Jesa timid than the 
rest, proposed. ta ask the heanty fee a prost 
that wonld.settlethe dispute 

In. 9a unfortmuate moment, ant porbaps 
trem bling vate —— or he. said: 

“Mise X., de pom paint ; 

“ Bring wes cy an ~ ae! the siren said, 
sweatiy, ** yon se2." . 

The water waa trough, aud she handed bin 
awepotleve cambria handkerahiet.: 

“Now dip that ia. the water, asd rub iéoo 
here,” she said, presenting hinse » 
cheek so temptingly nene timat bis heat stood 


sti)] aa be gently and depreanting)y.chated it. 
* Nowy, look at the haudkesehish >” skesaid, 
somewr bat sternly. 


Ie wees, spotless ne\hefore, 
“ Are you satisiad?:” she. Genmanded; mete 
sternly ye. 


« Yog,’ qnavyered he, “ Lam satisfied? | 
“& And 2 am,J,’" said the pe ae eiel a 





she dashed'the water in his face, 


sheald court thesun,” ‘Phose wits dong - 
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Tue DuxeofCoxsavont was to have 

PP any months’ leave, and; to spend thas 

time at Simla. The Dake engaged: » houseat 

Mashobra,, and the leave had been granded ; 

bat now we hear that his Royai Highness 

only spend ten days at Simla at the end 

of the seagon, The Duke of Connanght has 

d to.an invitation to.join the Himalaya 

Cub. This cireamstance wilt add to the pres- 
tige of the elub. 

Prince: and Princess, of Wailea are to 
arriveat Abergeldia Castle duriug the second 
week im Angass, and the Dachessof Edinburgh 
will teach Bixkhajl about thesametime. The 
Duchess rerasias: in: Russia for abont a fart- 
night longer ; and when she goes to Seotland 
her children will comtinac to occupy Abergeldie 
Mains, 


Mircuns for cruisers lave. F am told, says 
Truth, besame tha fashion, But at present 19 
one seems: to know: what is or what ia nok 
a cruiser. Oxe day one hears of such @ race 
being Won. by & famous twenty-tanmer of a seR- 
son-o# twogo; om ancthenof a, erack vawl of 
bat $ sernon, past scorigg honours, Such: a 
state.ot stains can Raye, hat one resylt—and 
that: ie protasta, If cruiwer raced ane on, 
couraged, one day a flying cruiser will be 
built, with iron, dallagt.and all the rest of it; 
in fact, as if is, lam ¢oid. that one croiser at 
present, racing is fast, enemgh to. heat many 
racera, and: that.one, if voi two, of 19st, year’s 
f inten d calling themselves. ornikers. | 
later on, Would it not be better either to | 
abolish the terya “crniser ” or-to.impoge, pan- | 
alties-om wiomera, since.“ duffer” races: must. | 
be intended to enable each craft to win a prize | 
in turn? 

Ts years Caledonian Ball, says ay au-_ 
thority, was 2 greeter success than has, been | 
the ease. for many years. The, speetacte was, | 
therefere, not observed) persors in kilea 
arriving at entertainments whiglr have nothing | 
whstever todo with the Highlanders. The 
sabetitutian of tae Household Brigade queadrille 
fox the fancy-dress ong was a movein sheright 
direction, apd the people who appeared in 
fancy costume were almost without exception 
qaite unknown to fame. 

Tan last Megazine. meet of the saagou, says 
the J/orld; unmistakably that the show 
ig loging some of its attractions, SS pe we 
ought mot be sunprised at this. Not only do 
mestotus know the: teams by heavt, bah we 
a4 terribly bored by reading abeat'them, The 
thing ia done ta death, When the, coaching 
revival first began to be talked about ib was 
handjed delicately by the Press, and if I re. 
mormber rightly the Pelé waste first journal 
that gave ug arkicles on the meets, while “ the 
Van ” in Baily's Magazine told ua ali 
abont the luncheons st Alexandra Palace, and 
the jolly dingers at Greenwich and Richmond 
that formed the sequel te them. Then ‘‘the 
dailies” touk up the tale, and the number of 
Spécial correspondents to be found, note-book 
in band, at uhe Magazine increased every year. 
We were saturated with coaching. Perhaps 
the World was guilty of adding to the pile of 
information poured into contemporaneous 
columns by many pena. Let “ Bras de Fer” 
deny the indictment if he can, 


Ir is stated, on the best authority, that the 
Garmoyle. Fortescue cage has, heen settled and 
Withdrawn trom Court. The amount.te be paid 
by the defendants is considerable, bat the 
exact figure has not so far transpired. 


Henrey Reaarra was cele tated this year in 
the loveliest of Jane weather, and the attend- 
ance, a8 might be expected at the great water 
Picnic of the season, was immense, The 
bridge had beyond its usual complement of 
Sowches; and all down the Bucks side the 
barges. and house-boata made a continuous 
parade of brilliance and luxury, In the Peck- 

ire meadows the throng of beautiful ‘e‘lestes 
Was quite unprecedented, ; 








Loss sy Fire—Tke annual: loss: by fire in 
the United Siates is abont. £20,000,000. Tt is 
about twice as much per inbabisantas the fine 


logs of Great Britain, four times as mach ag}! 


thatof France, apd six times that of Germany, 
At the average rate of production is would 
require. the constant Ipbour of about 490,000 
men to replace the low. The loss isnmoarty ay 
rouch as. the amount collected on iatemel 
revenue, and ons-third more than the annual 
interest of the public debt. 

Lonesvity In: Bwenann.--The mortality rex 
tyxna for England in the year 1881—whigh 
have just. been completed—xecoré the deaths 
of ninetyoue persons who. were revigiered: ag 
100 years old and’ upwards when they died, 
Of: these, aged persoas twenty-five wera men, 
and.sixty-six women The ages of the mee 
are recorded as followa: Niae were 190, five 
101, tarwe: 102, cae 103, two, 104, togee 105, one 
108, aadone who died at Hocham, in Norfelx, 
if the register is to, be retied upon, bad aftsined 
112. year Of thea women twenty,fous had 
reaxehed: 100, fifteea 101, eight 102, fire, 108 ; wix 
104, twe 105, three 106, and three 107. 


GEMS, 


Tueret is a blessing attending the ministry 
of mercy. 

Give neither counsel nor salt until you are 
asked for it. 

Fara and hope cure more diseases than 
medicine. 

InpusTRyY needs: net wish, and he who lives 
upon Rope will die fasting, 

A cuinp, like a letter, often goes astray 
throvgh being badly dinected, 

Let no one overload: you with faveurg; you 
will find it an insufferable burden, 

Conscience is the voice of the soul; the 
passions are the voice of the hody. 

Desrarr and postponement are cowardice 
and defeat. Meu were born .tosuccesd, not to 
fail. ; 

Imponitenrss is dexived from two sourees— 
indifference to the @ivine and contempt for the 
human. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
To Borrum, Fowagoss ror. Winrar Uszi-- 


Pave aad core the tomatess; adc salt and 
pepper to taste. Boilabont one hour, Skim 








all that rises to the, ten, Pat the bottles in, 


water and let them bail, and Gli while they 
are hot and the tomatoes beiling, Atter they 
are filled pnt the bottles ia the water, pat ia 
the corks lightly, boil for am hour, corgtigktiy, 
and seal them, 


To Rioxne Rep. Cavsacs.—After removing) 


the coarge leaveafrom some red cabhages, wipe 
them clean, cut them in foug, thin slices or 
shreds, and pat them,on a large sieve, well 
covering them with salt, and let them drain ail 
night; them put them into stone jars, and 
poar aver them. boiling vinegar and white 
pepper, in the proportion of ane ounes of 
pepper to a quart of vinegar, till they are 
covered within, 

To Picsix Towarogs.—For. this parpose, the 
small reand ones are-the baat, and each should 
be prigked’ with a fork, to allow some ofthe 
juice ty exude, but keep it forthe pickle. Pat 
them, into adeep earthen veasel, spripkle swlt 
between every layer, and leave them there: for 
three days covered ; then wash off thesalt; and 
cover. tham. with, a, pickle of cold vinegar, ta 
which add the jnice, mixed)with a.large hand- 
fal of mustayd-seed and one ounce each of 
loves aud white pepper, as being generally 
sefiicient for ane peck of fruit. Limekes an 
excellent sauce: for roast meat, and will be 
ready in about a fortnight, 


A®Gusrratt Transuation of the Queen's 

‘Book is proposed in Bombay, and a young 
Parsee lady, Miss Patlibat Wadia, has asked 
for the necossamy permission, 
Bayx Hopzpays axe dikely ta beintroduced in 
\Fvanee, and the Govrermment’ prepose to try 
the experiment of making Henne Ménday-and 
'Whit- Monday general holidays throughout the 
‘country. 

Bercarn, at: night nok only your: business. 
transactions, but what you. have: saidite those 
toa whem you have spoken duriug: the day; and 
weigh in the balance of censqisgnee,what you 
have, uttered. If yea haye dona tell justice in 
all your remarks itis well. If you havemot, 
then, seek ithe, earliest. opportynity te, make 
amends, aud carefully avoid:a ropautianeh the 
wrong. 

In business, in, home-life, in, secial.inter- 
course, in politics,. there is. a success worth 
Striving for, which, is the athainment, of tho. 
immediate object in view; bnt there: is.some- 
thing far higher, tar. more valugble, far more 
noble. It is the parity of character, the eleva- 
tion of purpose, the fidelity ta _prinaiple, and the 
perseverance of effort, which are of themselves, 
the real snecesa Qf life, that.wikl shine 
aifithe clonds ef temporary failnves, 

Oven: Hasty.—A hasty jadgmeént is rarely’ a, 
correct one, Nothing, therefore, ,ig, mare 
unjast than, to jndge,of a mae hy; too shors.an 
acquainianee, and too slight inapeetion + for is: 
often happensthat iy the loose; and te 
leas, and dissipated there ig a seeret 
worth which may shoot 04) be propexoulainar. 
tion; that the spark of Heayen,, thou 
obstructed and dimmed, is yehnanceitagnineeh. 
bat mey, oy:the breath of eoonsel ande 
tion, be kindled into a flame, To imagite 
that everyone who is not completely good is 
irrevocably abandoned is to suppose ey ail 
are capable of the same, degree of. excellence. 
It is, indeed, to exact from all tha perfestion 
whieh none can eversattwin. Amd, since the 
purest virtue is consistent: with some vice, and 
the vigine of ihe, ersehanh number with sieneat 
add CGB no contrary: qualities, let 
meant M ly conelude that all goodness is 
lost, though it may for a time be clouded and 
overwhelmed ; for most minis are the slaves 
of external cireumstances, and conform to 
hand. that, undertakes; to mould. them, 
down oo ert of -* ro in which 
happen:te be caught, or bent to any importy- 
niiy that bears hard against them, 

Scorce Swrmrstrrrons,—It was not con- 
sidered lucky to pare the nailaof a child’ under 
one year old, and when the operation was per- 
formed the mother wag careful to collect. every 
sorgp of the cnttings agd barn them., It was 
corsidered & great offence fon amy person, other 
than the mother or near relation, in whom 
every confidenog could be placed, to cut a 
baby's nails; ifsema forward, officions, person 
should do this, and the baby afterwards be 
tgken ill; thie would give rise te grave suspi- 
cions of evit influence being at work, C) 
samaremarks apply to the cutting of a baby’s 
hair, I have seen thedaor locked during hair. 
cntting, and the floor swept afterwards, and 
the sweapings burned, last perchance any 
hairs might remain and be picked up by the 
enemy. Dr, Livingstone, in. kis bsek on the 
Zam bori, mentions the existence of a similer 
practice among some African tribes; ‘They 
carefully collect and afterwards burn or hary 
the. hain, lest any of it fall into the hands of a 
witch.” Mr. Muntep meniions thatthe same 
practice is common amosg the Patagonions, 
andthe practice extends to adulta. He says 
that after bathing, whieh they. do every morn- 
ling, the men's hair is dressed. by their wives, 
'daughters, or sweethearts, who take the great- 
| est care to buun the hair, that may, be broghed 
‘ont, as they fully believe that spells maybe 
wrought by eyilintentioned: persons who can 
| obtain a piese of theiy hair.. From the aame 








| ides, after outting their nails, the paringe are 
carefuily committed to the flames. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


W. M. G.—Juanita is pronounced Whah-nee-tah, with 
the accent on the rooted | syllable, and pagigee is pro- 
mounced fee-zeek, with the accent on the last syllable. 


Tom A.—Perhaps the is annoyed at your having put 
off the wedding day so long. If you really love her it 
would be discreet for you to propose an earlier day for 
‘the marriage, and see what her response would be. 


8. P. B.—The Tower of Babel has been thought to be 
4dentified with the ruin known as Birs Nimroo4, and to 
have been abandoned through the confusion of tongues 
then occasioned by the Divine displeasure. 


Atove.—It would be far better for you to marry than 
to try to become an actress. Your talents may appear 
quite magnificent at home, but we doubt if they would 
be equal to professional duty without long cultivation 
and trial. 


T. C. H.—You have no power to make him keep his 
engagement if he should choose to break it. But if he 
marries anybody else you can sue him for breach of 
promise, and should you do so, those letters of his 
would be strong witnesses against him. 


L, E.—It would be impertinent for a man to ask a 

ung lady for a kiss unless he were her accepted 

ver, she should let him see by her manner that 
euch familiarity was displeasing to her. A lady should 
not take off her glove to shake hands. 


D, T. J.—The term ‘‘forlorn hope” is applied to a 

body of officers and men who volunteer, or are detailed 

more generally the former) for some important and 

undertaking in war, the extreme peril of 

which affords scant hope of safe delivery. Consequently 

ait is a contemplated enterprise of great danger and 
doubtful issue. 


E, G. D.—The twelfth of' July is celebrated by the 
secret society called Orangemen as the anniversary of 
the battle of the Boyne, in which William III., Prince 
of Orange, defeated his father-in-law, James II., King 
of England. The battle was fought July 1, 1690. The 
defeated monarch fied to France, where he remained 
antil his death, September 16, 1701. , 


Dotiy.—Until the young man becomes your accepted 
lover he has no right to interfere with \ our reception of 
attention other gentlemen. Still, if you wish to 
win his love, you should be cautious about exciting his 
dealous animosity. In such a case no definite rule can 
be laid down, but a lady must depend on her own tact 
and judgment. 


R. 8. B.—With reference to this young man, you can 
do nothing until he writes to you or visits you. He 
has probably found another sweetheart, or he may be 
married. If you have parents and a home, remain 
where be are, It is very foolish and imprudent for a 
young lady to leave her home without a definite place 
of employment end residence. Nursing is now taught 
all the principal hospitals. It has become a profes- 
sion, ‘ 


W. F. R.—Judging from the arms and the name, the 
large coin is probably Spanish, of the time of Charles 
IV., who began to reign in 1788, but an examination 
would be required to identify it and fix its value. It 
may have been issued for some of the dependencies of 

jpain. The second is probably what it purports to be - 

rench. In both cases the letters are likely mint 
marks. “A” represents Paris. In works on coinage 
the copper coins are not commonly reproduced as are 
those in id and silver, and an expert only can 
estimate value of specimens. 


B. W. J.—The National Monument at Wash’ m in 
the United States when finished will be the loftiest 
structure in the world by about thirty feet. The 
towers of the cathedral at Col- gne, just finished, have a 
height of 524 feet and 11 inches ; tower of St. Nicholas, 
Hamburg, 473 feet 1 inch ; cupola of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
469 feet 2 inches ; cathedral spire at Strasburg, 465 feet 

1 inches; ryramid of Cheops, 449 feet 5 inches; 
ower of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 443 feet 10 inches; 
tower of St. Martin's, Landshut, 434 feet 8 inches; 
cathedral spire at Frieburg, 410 feet 1 inch; cathedral 
of Antwerp, 404 feet 10 inches ; cathedral of Florence, 
390 feet 5 inches ; St. Paul's, London, 365 feet 1 inch; 
cathedral tower at Madgeburg, 339 feet 11 inches; 
tower of the n.w votive church at Vienna, 314 feet 11 
inches ; tower of the Rathhaus at Berlin, 288 feet 8 
—— towers of Notre Dame, Paris, 232 feet 11 
nehes. 


L. B. T.—The earliest history of medicine is legend- 
ary. There is reason to believe that Fgypt was the 
country in which this, as well as oth-r arts of civilized 
life, was first cultivated, the office of priest and 
physician being probably combiued in the same person. 
From the early Greek writers ws may read of the 
wonders performed by Xsculapins, who surpassed his 
teacher, Chiron, in the healing art, and succeeded so 
far as to restore the dead to life; hence the term 
Escu'apian, or healing art. According to Homer, 
sculapius left two sons, who as physicians attended 
the Greek army, and three daughters—Hygieia, 
Panaceia, and Ale. The temples of /Esculapius 
usually stood without the city, in healthy situations, 
and ps‘ients cured of ailments offered a sacrifice and 
bh ng :patabletin his temple, some of these tablets 
beimg still extant. Tne votive tablets of Aisculapius 
are only one of the many sources proving the ancient 
origin of scientific medicine. In the schools of 
aonb, attention was always given to the healing 
art. 





TrousLep One.—It is said that by the following 
simple method almost instant relief of earache is 
afforded : Put five drops of chloroform on a little cotton 
or wool in the bow] of a clay pipe, then blow the vapour 
through the stem into the aching ear. 


T. L. A. C.—There are no such things as love-powders. 
Give up all notions of winning love save by natural 
attractiveness and good qualities. No man or woman 
was ever influenced to love another in the way in 
which you are looking for assistance. 


Laurette.—Afaire d'amour means a love affair; 
affaire Chonneur, an affair of honour ; «ffaire du ceur, 
an affair of the heart. They are all French phrases. 
Julia is a Latin name, the feminine form of Julius, and 
means the same as Julius, ie, “soft-haired.” The 
French and Germans write it Julie, the Italians, Giulia, 
and the Spaniards and Portuguese, Julia. Every 
nation, however, pronounces it differently. 


Frep S.—Our afvice to you as to all other bashful 
young men is to go into the company of ladies whenever 
opportunity offers. It is only in society that you will 
grow told. Experience and effort are the means of 
growth in social qualities. Make yourself eable to 
the young lady by gifts of flowers and candies and in- 
vitations entertainments. A good trade is a good 
reliance for means of a living and support for a family. 


8. E. T.—It is not right for a gentleman to take up the 
attention of a and win her affections wi t 
declaring his intentions of marrying within a reasonable 
time, and you have beeri very foolish in tolerating your 
dilatory beau for such a long period. The best course to 
adopt now is to get your father or brother or nearest 
male relative to speak to the gentleman and a) 
his intentions towards you. [f you would speak 
didly to him yourself it would not be improper or in- 
delicate, under the circumstances. Such danglers enjoy 
an immunity in this country unpermitted in any other. 
A woman of spirit will not permit it. 


YOUNG GIRLS. 


These beauteous human flowers 
We daily, hourly meet, 

Within their pleasant, quiet homes, 
Or in the busy street. 


These blossoms sweet and fair 
That make life’s ways'so bright, 

Heaven shield them from the tempter’s power 
And guide their feet aright. 


In this their youth's clear day, 
In this their life‘s fair morn, 
Made worthy to be mothers pure 

Of nations yet unborn ! 


To mould the minds of men, 
Whose future work shall be 
To carry out God's mighty plan 

Of human liberty. 


May fashion’s wildering power, 
And pleasure’s siren soe 
Ne’er plant the seeds of folly where 
The germs of grace belong! 
M. A. K, 


Esprrance.—We know of no school such as you 
desire, though there are excellent teachers of elocution, 
who may do much to supply the deficiency. We would 
advise your son to become the pupil of some competent 
actor, who can give him the benefit of his experience 
and artistic culture. He should become a member of 
an amateur dramatic club, to give him familiarity with 
the details of stage life, as well as confidence in facing 
an audience, which can only be acquired by practice 
and proficiency in minor roles. 


A. P. B.—That a young man delights in kissing a 
young lady is no evidence of love whatever. He is 
rather more likely to love one with whom he has never 
been permitted totakesuch aliberty. No young lady 
is justified in allowing a gentleman to kiss her until she 
is engaged to him or he has given good evidence that he 
is a candidate for her hand in marriage. If you would 
like to-win this young man, stop all such familiarity at 
once. It will give him a little shock, but when he 
understands your reasons, he will have a greater respect 
for you, and it will turn his thoughts in the direction of 
marriage. It is not permitted to a young lady to take 
the initiative in courting, and all that you can dois to 
— yourself agreeable, accomplished and entertain- 
ng. 

D. G. 8.—A certain sort of music seems to have 
existed in all countries and among the oldest nations 
of whose history we have knowledge. It has been 
cultivated from time immemorial. Representations on 
Egyptian obelisks and tombs prove that they had 
various instruments, both wind and stringed. Tue 
Hebrew music is frequently referred to in the Bible, 
yet we have no melodies now that can te identified as 
those usedin the temple service. The Greeks numbered 
music among the sciences, and had many hundreds of 
musical sigus. The Greek drama was a musical recita- 
tion. The theatres were very large, without roof, and 
the music was a sort of sonorous declamation, to which 
the music of our days bears a relation but with slight 
resemblance. About the of the sixth cen- 
tury, St. Ambrose and Gregory the Great directed 
their attention to the improvement of church music, 
= to them are attributed a decided advance in the 


‘ 


can-— 








Farmer Georce.—To prevent haystacks fin 
scatter a few handfuls of common salt between eich 
layer. The salt, by absorbing the humidity of the hay 
not only prevents ite fermentation and consequent 
heating, but it also adds a salty taste to this 
which a!l cattle like ; besides, it stimulates the appetite 
and assists their digestion, and so preserves them from 
many diseases. 


P. 8. W.—Let people talk. If men are to be avoided 
just because they are married they had better never 
go out. The most sensible thing to do, under the cir. 
cumstances, would be to walk and talk with him, go 


long as your ways were identical. Of course you should : 


not make any marked endeavours to claim his atten. 
tions, nor let him put himself out to keep you com. 
pany. 

F. W. P.—Do not grow impatient. Give the young 
lady & little time to arrange her home matters. it ‘ou 
seriously contemplate matrimony, visit her as soon ag 
possible, so that her good impression of you may not be 
effaced. There is nothing like a genuine courtship for 
——- love, and when you have won the lady, do 
not put off the marriage longer than necessary to make 
all arrapgements. 


Cc. A.—Such difficulties do not unfrequently occur 
and in all such cases perfect frankness on the part of 
the gentleman will save a world of trouble and sorrow, 
Let him’ choose and’ declare his love and his intentions, 
Then make the engagement known at once. There 
may be a little surprise, but this will be trifling com. 
pared with the perplexity of such a position as he now 
occupies. 


E. L. D.—While we cannot entirely approve of a'l 
that you have done, your motives have been good, and 
no harm can well result. Since you have corresponded 
with the gentleman, we do not think that you need 
hesitate to sve bim should he call upon you. Before 
granting him the privilege, you should ascertain/all 
that you can in reference to his character and standing , 
where he lives. We advise you to stick to your present 


business and occupation. You cannot earn a living 


more easily or more respectably. 


EXPERIMENTALIST.—Chlorine and its compounds can- 
not be used for blésching ges, as they impart a 

ellow colour to the latter, which in addition become 

d and lose their fine texture. The method now 

generally employed is a water solution of sulphurous 
acid, an uires from six to eight days, and consider-' 
able anutpuidtiin. According to the latest researches: 
made in Germany, the bleaching of sponges can bey 
performed more conveniently and expeditiously 
means of bromine dissolved in water. As is ! 
known, one of bromine réquirés herve | Darts of 
water to d ve it, and thus a concentrat: ation 
can easily be obtained by dropping a few drops of the 
former into a bottle of distilled water and shaking it. 
The sponges are submerged in this solution, and after ; 
the lapse of a few hours their brown colour changes to 
a lighter one, the dark red bromine solution, changing 
at the same time to light yellow. ‘ By’ treating the 
sponges to a second immersion of a fresh solution they 
acquire the desired light colour in a short time, . They 
are improved still more if finally dipped in dilute 
sulphuric acid and washed with cold water. 


Lorriz —The r wedding is celebrated one year 
after date of = , and Sinead and intimate 
friends, who receive invi‘ations, may we ey gifts in 

per—photos, engravings, stationery, ks, &c. The 

fth anniversary of a wedding is the wooden wedding. 
Invitations to this are printed on wood, and wooden 
presents are given. The tenth anniversary is the tin 
wedding, and cards of tin bronze, enclosed in a bronze 
paper envelope with lettering and monogram in dead 
silver should be used, Gifts should be of tinware. A 
crystal wedding is the fifteenth anniversary, and 
ware is given. Invitations should be issued on crystal- 
lized paper, or on gelatine. The twentieth anniversary 
is the linen wedding, and jinen cards and envelopes 
are used. Fine white paper, lettered in siiver and gold 
is used for the invitations to the silver wedding—the 
twenty-fifth anniversary—and the golden wedding—tne 
fiftieth anniversary. The diamond wedding 1s the 
seventy-fifth. These should have the words “Ple+s? 
omit gifts,” or, ‘‘ It is preferred that no gifts be offered, 
added at the bottom of the invitation card. Or * 
separate card, bearing this request, may be enclosed ia 
the envelope. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
\ is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

















a’ Deak Srr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep itation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, N euralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. .We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
alo from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 

faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. ; We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. ; 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Counts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 











WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Too = : IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
Lys ee CRVINE SHE TEE ac AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


i i BOP Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
ie JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


s composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 
PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, ls. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


i d Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name an none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION Us & BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, py THSGTIG THE GREA F 6ueey yon GOUT AND 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 

OR 


—— o —___. ‘URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- RINS| NG POWDER during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 












~ 
¢ 


tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs,| And ALL COLOURED Articles can be |*"4 2s. 94. per box. 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a| washed in any weather. CoLouRs WILL NoT 





en alge erance ant the Leet Seance am, Dros, Fede FRAMPTON PILL OF HEALTH. 


Colours will be greatly improved. Tide cnediinet Denali MeRteian te% Select prtigh 
P his e3 ent Family Medicine is the most effective rem ‘or 
every one. Of most Chemists, or & _box Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- ’ . a ee —— and all — of the Stomach 
. an owels, or, where an erient is required, nothing can be 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- G. THW AITES & Co. better adapted.’ For FEMALES these Pills are truly pte on 
servation, to any address on receipt of 9 |removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depres- 








sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, Sole Manufacturers, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom 
Caledonian Road, London, N. MARKET HARBOROUGH. [and sod. per Box,” 2) Chemists at 18. lid. 








PPAVININ TTI) ter sem: otros.” BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


| Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. CURED 


WEIR’S 


ARE A SOVEREIGN Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Oint- 


REMEDY FOR 55s. SEWING MACHINES. ment has cured, during the past fifty 
Braises : Lock, Chain, and Twistod 
Baran’ Finples, R Loop Stitch, all one price at- | years, thousands of sufferers at home 
TRitains Soorbutic Complaints, Peat tate upclusied— Hand or | and abroad, from Eye Diseases of every 
’ provements — Loose Wheel— ° : 2% 
a Skin ‘Diseases, 7 Larger Shuttle than any other kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
isu, ’ be ey lent, Heliable, Durable—Gua- Oculists of the highest standing. Tes- 
ngrene, even if of 20 Years’ ranteed equal to any £10 ° : 

f Sewing Machine in the World | timonials of cures from all parts of the 

Inflamed Eyes, standing. for Family, Household, + neon P 





making and Manufacturing world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in 


PREPARED BY 
Purposes. Machines by‘anyother maker exchanged, 


BEACH & BARNICOTT ts, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) . J. G. WEIR, a ae 34, Re “ St me f; . Ww nd 
BRIDPORT. 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, | P°S% ** 9% amps, from Whole- 











tnd wld at Is, 14d., 98 9d. 48 6d., 11s., and 228, each, | : LONDON, W. sale, 37, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 
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Aw ED FOR FEATHERS anv DO 
THe onLY Prize MEDAL AWARD Be 


easy matters and decaying particles, 
Purifying Down ; it answers 


CLOTHING, and find that it consists solely of PURE, 


BOOTH & FOX’S 
DOWN QUILTS. 


Manufactured in the richest and most beautifal designs and materials, and have the followiy 
advantages, viz. :— 


1. Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

. Lightness.—They weigh but from 2b, to 41b., according to size. 
. Warmth.. -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one, 
Purity.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
used they will wear twenty years. 


CAUTION.—“ Raw Down contains 
employed by Messrs. BOOTH & FOX in 
D WN 








CANNOT BE 
DOWN UNDER SKIRTS 


RE 


TPRALE MA 


THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


NN 
Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all aN 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from | Vi Y iy 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several by ; y,) 
flannels and as soft as cushions, 
them have been sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to suit the present Sty.e of Dress. 


; FOR 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY 
THEY 


destroying an 


fectly, 
kort, SCENTLESS DOWN 
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3 

4, 

5. Durability.—If ccsstelly 
6. Beauty.—The beantifal 






Many thousands of 








EQUALLED. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 


BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. 


t@ AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 


esigns are @ great ornament to Bedrooms. 


i 


THE LADIES’ VESTS 


Are made 80 as to be very attractive, 
they are a sure protection against 
an easterly wind, and are a safe- 
guard and comfort to Invalids, and 
the delicate. 


DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very 
light, warm, comfortable, & durable, [ 
Invaluable to Invalids and the 


See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical/ 

Men, who write from actual experience. 
No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment. 
See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 


WN Goops at THE Lonpon 1862 anD DusBLin 1865 AND 1882 Exuipitions. Tut HIGHEST ORDER oF Merrr, 

DOWN QUILTS at THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION OF 1881. i 

and if not thoroughly purified becomes especially offensive. I have examined the Machinery 

erms of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examined their Stock gf 
” . 
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FOR PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION 


This Delightful Pre- 
paration 


HAS NO EQUAL! 


IT KEEPS 

#§ The Skin Cool 
AND 

Refreshed 


IN THE 


1 Hottest 
— = —a Weather, 





Soft, Smooth, and White. 


It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever 


produced, and for the Tomer and Nursery it is invalu- 
able ; the wonderful cooling properties of the CucumMBER 
Juice render it delightfully refreshing and invigorating if 
applied after being out in the sun, visiting heated rooms, 
&c. ; it allays all irritation from the Bites and Stings of 
Insects. Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists & Per- 
fumers. Any size free for 3 Stamps extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


Prevents Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and renders the Skin 














WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Half Price! Half Price!! Half Price!!! 


When buying Worcestershire Sauce, save 


alf the cost by getting 
HOLBROOK AND CO.’S BRAND. 
All Grocers everywhere, sell it. 
London Office: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.C. 


, For Ladies’ Maver 
= TO SAVE: ¢ For adios Drew} 


‘BRADFORD 








COMPANY, 
BRADFORI 


YORKSHIN 
Who will (send, ® 
Free, to any addr! 
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Serces, M1xrcah 
T weeps, and Coma 
Ladies’, Boys’, and G# 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 





tlemen’s Wear, have now a world-wide reputation for 0 
marvellous cheapness and quality. 
Prices. All Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid. Note Addres® 
mention ‘‘ London Reader” when writing. 
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JOHNSTON’S UNEQUALLED SCOTCH OATMEAL FOR 


DELIC 


SCOTCH PORRIDGE 


Is higher priced, but better value than the inferior qualities commonly sold in England. Packets, 4, 8, and 16 ozs.; Calico Bags 
4 and 7 lbs., with Directions for Use. To be obtained by order from Family Grocers. 


(JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR IS THE BEST.) 
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AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S 
R SEWING 


COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 
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ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 


URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 

during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 

any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at ls. 1}d., 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Ccmplaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
excellent, removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1id. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 








ATKINSON & BARKER’S 
ROWVATL. 


INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, 


As Supplied to Queen Victoria, 


Established by over Ninety Years’ Experience as the BEST 
MEDICINE FOR TEETHING, and the Preservation and 
Cure of the simple Ailments of Children. 


Sold by all Chemists and Vendors of Patent 
Medicines. 


LOWE’S PILLS 


For the Head, Stomach and Liver. 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


The effect of taking a dose of these Pills at bedtime is exceedingly re 
freshing, grateful and soothing, generally giving a quiet sleep and a 
—_ purge. Be oy = —— = mild and certain, being s 
medicine equa! ap ‘or Business Men, Worki Men, ’ Delica 
Females, onl Children toad F ” 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


These Pills cure Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Fits Palpitation 
of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile and Liver Complaints Gastric 
Fever, Cholera, Pains in the Back, Stomach, and Side. Public Singers and 
Preachers find Fem benefit by taking them. A large number of testi- 
monials received, 


LOWE’S PILLS. | 


Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists ; or post free 
from the Proprietors for 15 or 36 postage stamps. [Thero is this advan- 
tage in having these Pills direct from the Proprietor—they are fresh made 
every day.}—R. H. LOWE, Chemist, 187, Bilston-rd., Wolverhampton. 
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Many 

beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s. 94, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Oourt, Fleet Street, London ; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


rsons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming ap . 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing — render the skin soft, pliable, and oe 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use o 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


ul 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfomers. 


OF ELDER FLOWERS 


y a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 





PERFECTION. 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 

Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion.. ce 1s, to 21s. each. 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


Soup BY ALL CuemieTs, Stationers, &c. 


affections of the Skin, Eruptions, Pimpl 
Blotches, Erysipelas, Eczema. It 
quickly removes Tan, kl 
Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness on the Face, 
Neck, 
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PURITY. 


the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to 
the sufferer. The widespread 
this compound for beautifying the 8) 
edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but 
used as & 800! 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes in msable as a mother's 
hold ion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. 


‘Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home, 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such »# 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., dc. Post 

free for 21 Stamps. Also 

WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to id Gold. 
When ladies wish to change Silver Trinkets 
into Gold, this will be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 
SoLp BY CHEMISTS AND [RUNMONGERS. 













Arms, and Hands. 
It prevents the Skin 
from assum! the red and 
dull appearance so unpleasant to 
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